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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address to Congress is 

thoroly progressive. With the spirit of all of his 

recommendations men of all parties can agree. 

Those men in all parties, that is, who have their 
faces to the future and who believe that this country 
must go forward to a larger conception of popular rule, 
of popular opportunity and of social justice. It is only in 
the subsequent practical development of the recommen- 
dations into actual legislative form that room for disa- 
greement may arise. For President Wilson, wisely per- 
haps, is not too specific in his proposals. 

The President sets forth cogently the foundations of 
the Administration’s policy toward Mexico. He says: 

In the realm of foreign affairs he reports the encour- 
aging response of thirty-one nations to our proposal for 
the negotiation of treaties providing for the public 
analysis and discussion by a joint tribunal of any differ- 
ence of interest or of policy arising between this nation 
and any other which cannot be resolved by the ordinary 
processes of diplomacy. This proposal, as we have 
already said, is an admirable one. It would appeal from 
hot blood to cool judgment; it would make the possi- 
bility of war increasingly remote. The favorable recep- 
tion of it by so many of the nations of the world is an 
encouraging sign of the growth of the movement for 
the extension of the principles of justice which prevail 
among men to the relationships of nations. 

The President sets forth cogently the foundations 
of the Administration’s policy toward Mexico. He 
says: 

We are the friends of constitutional government in 
America; we are more than its friends, we are its cham- 
pions; because in no other way can our neighbors, to whom 
we would wish in every way to make proof of our frienship, 
work out their own development in peace and liberty. Mexico 
has no government. . . . A condition of affairs now exists 
in Mexico which has made it doubtful whether even the 
most elementary and fundamental rights either of her own 
people or of the citizens of other countries resident within 

er territory can long be successfully safeguarded, and 
which threatens, if long continued, to imperil the interests 


of peace, order and tolerable life in the lands immediately 
to the south of us. 


On this foundation President Wilson has based the 
policy which he described as one “of watchful waiting.” 
This policy, he believes, is in a fair way to be completely 
successful. Huerta, he says, “has been completely iso- 
lated. By a little every day his power and prestige are 
crumbling and the collapse is not far away.” 

There are many who criticize this policy of “masterly 
inactivity,” but it has several merits. It puts the United 
States on the high ground of disinterested champion- 
ship of constitutional government; it avoids the terrible 
alternative of armed intervention; and it is succeeding. 

One other subject outside our domestic borders occu- 
pies the President’s attention. In discussing our rela- 
tions to our colonial possessions, Mr. Wilson again takes 
high ground. “Here,” he says, “we are trustees. Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, are ours, indeed, but not 
ours to do what we please with. We must 
administer them for the people who live in them, and 
with the same sense of responsibility to them as toward 
our own people in our domestic affairs.” This is ideal- 
ism of the finest kind, and what the President has 
further to say of our colonial policy shows that he has 
in mind a practical rather than a quixotic idealism. In 


Porto Rico and Hawaii he believes that our trusteeship 
will be honorably discharged by binding those terri- 
tories to us “by ties of justice and interest and affec- 
tion.” But in the case of the Philippines, “we must hold 
steadily in view their ultimate independence, and we 
must move toward the time of that independence as 
steadily as the way can be cleared and the foundations 
thougiatfully and permanently laid.” 

This is a very different proposal from that of some 
of our American Quixotes who would give the islands 
their independence at once. 

Mr. Wilson further expounds his view of our duty in 
these words: “Step by step we should extend and per- 
fect the system of self-government in the islands, 
making test of them and modifying them as experience 
discloses their successes and their failures.” 

The country is to be congratulated that President 
Wilson thus commits himself to carrying on the policy 
which under three Presidents has been the consistent 
policy of the United States toward the Philippines in 
the fifteen years since the responsibility for their 
future devolved upon us thru the fortunes of war. 

By an interesting coincidence there appeared in The 
Outlook of last week a chapter in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
autobiography, in which he refers to this very question. 
In the course of it he says: “As regards the Philip- 
pines, my belief was that we should train them for self- 
government as rapidly as possible, and then leave them 
free to decide their own fate. In the Philippines 
our whole attention was concentrated upon the welfare 
of the Filipinos themselves, if anything to the neglect 
of our own interests.” ; 

In a recent article in The Independent by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, our duty toward the Filipinos was set forth 
in similar terms. There Mr. Taft said: “From the 
beginning to the end . our motto has been that 
‘the Philippines are for the Filipinos’; that the United 
States is there for the purpose of preserving the islands 
for the people of the archipelago Our only 
course is to pursue steadily and courageously the path 
we have thus far followed; to guide the Filipino into 
self-sustaining pursuits; to continue the cultivation of 
sound political habits; with the disinterested 
endeavor to secure for them economic independence and 
the ability to decide for themselves, eventually, whether 
self-government shall be accompanied by political inde- 
pendence.” 

That this has been the sincere and unremitting atti- 
tude of the United States toward the Philippines no 
careful and unprejudiced observer can doubt. President 
Wilson does well to insure its continuance, unswerved 
by selfish considerations on the one hand or by imprac- 
tical sentimentality on the other. 

In the realm of domestic affairs, the President treats 
first of the need for “facilitating the credits needed by 
the farmers of the country.” The pending currency bill, 
he declares, does the farmers a great service by putting 
them upon an equal footing with other business men and 
masters of enterprize. But, he adds, what they need 
further “is legislation which will make their own abun- 
dant and substantial credit resources available as a 
foundation for joint, concerted action in their own 
behalf in getting the capital they must use.” 
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The commission recently authorized by Congress to 
study the various systems of rural credit in operation 
on the other side of the water “while we left our farm- 
ers to shift for themselves in the ordinary money 
market,” is prepared to make its report. Mr. Wilson is 
entirely right in believing this to be one of the most 
important subjects with which Congress should deal in 
the near future, and in urging upon Congress prompt 
and thoro consideration of the question. 

In turning to the trust question the President makes 
a significant statement when he says: “It is of capital 
importance that the business men of this country 
should be relieved of all uncertainties of law with 
regard to their enterprizes and investments, and a clear 
path indicated which they can travel without anxiety. 
It is as important that they should be relieved of embar- 
rassment and set free to prosper as that private monop- 
oly should be destroyed. The ways of action should be 
thrown wide open.” In recognizing this vital fact Presi- 
dent Wilson takes one most important step toward thé 
solution of the vext trust problem. 

But in the other step toward the same consummation 
which he suggests rather than fully enunciates we 
cannot feel that he is proceeding in the right direction. 
We should let the Sherman law stand unaltered, he 
declares, while at the same time supplementing it with 
legislation which will reduce the area of the debatable 
ground surrounding it, and not only clarify it but facili- 
tate its administration, and make it fairer to all con- 
cerned. All this is good, but it is far from being enough. 

For twenty-three years we have tried to regulate busi- 
ness combinations and prevent the evils of monopoly by 
law-suit. The effort has been futile. The President would 
continue it, but with improved laws. This effort will, we 
believe, be only less futile. Combination is inevitable. 
We must control it by administrative regulation, so as 
to avail ourselves of its undoubted advantages to the 
community while preventing the evils of monopoly to 
which unregulated combination inevitably tends to give 
rise. Combination and monopoly are not synonymous 
terms. The one is inevitable, the other preventable. It 
is monopoly which we must attack. It is infinitely better 
to prevent it by administrative action before it has come 
into being than to punish it afterward. 

Perhaps the most important recommendation of the 
President is that dealing with the matter of selecting 
nominees for the Presidency. This is specially important 
because it has for its purpose the infusion into our dem- 
ocratic institutions of that remedy of “more democracy” 
prescribed by De Tocqueville for the “evils of democ- 
racy.” The President’s proposal is direct and thorogoing. 
He says: “I urge the prompt enactment of legislation 
which will provide for primary elections thruout the 
country at which the voters of the several parties may 
choose their nominees for,the Presidency without the 
intervention of nominating conventions.” He suggests 
further that the party convention be retained, no longer 
as a nominating convention, but purely as a platform- 
making convention. He would have this convention con- 
sist “not of delegates chosen for this single purpose, but 
of the nominees for Congress, the nominees for vacant 
seats in the Senate, the senators whose terms have not 
yet closed, the national committees, and the candidates 
for the Presidency themselves, in order that platforms 
may be framed by those responsible to the people for 
carrying them into effect.” 


This is the system which has been adopted in New 
Jersey for the selection of state officers, with the most 
admirable results in the judgment of every one, except, 
perhaps, those professional politicians who found in the 
party conventions opportunities for the exercize of their 
peculiar talents. The party nominating convention is 
an outworn institution. It has come to be an obstacle 
between the will of the people and the expression of that 
will in their choice of party candidates. Introduced as 
an instrument for the promotion of representative gov- 
ernment, it has come to be used as an instrument for 
the denial of representative government. For it is a fun- 
damental of representative government that the repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen by the people whom they are 
to represent and not by any intermediary whatever. 

Several other matters received less extended attention 
in the President’s address. We have summarized them 
on another page. A single quotation, from what he says 
in urging an employer’s liability law, deserves setting 
down. He says: “We ought to devote ourselves to meet- 
ing pressing demands of plain justice like this as earn- 
estly as to the accomplishment of political and economic 
reforms. Social justice comes first. Law is the machinery 
for its realization and is vital only as it expresses and 
embodies it.” 

The President’s address to Congress is a statesman- 
like document infused with a fine spirit and exprest with 
unusual literary grace. Its recommendations, with the 
exceptions which we have already noted, commend them- 
selves to The Independent as admirable. 

The fact that the germs of some of them are to be 
found in the platform of another political party rather 
than that of the President’s own does not detract from 
their value. For nation-wide Presidential primaries, 
government-built railways for Alaska and the telling 
phrase, “social justice,” we must turn to the platform 
of the Progressive party. But the President’s duty is 
primarily to the country and only secondarily to his 
party. He does well to take valuable suggestions wher- 
ever he can find them. Loyalty to his party might estop 
him from reversing a policy enunciated in its platform; 
it need not be any obstacle to his developing such a 
policy and extending it. 

The whole tenor of the President’s address, coupled 
with the significant fact which we have just adduced, 
is merely another proof that the whole country today 
is progressive in spirit. The President’s address worth- 
ily gives expression to that prevailing spirit. 





EGGS IS EGGS 


VERYTHING eatable has risen in price except 

sugar, but more clamor is now heard about eggs 
than anything else. Boycotts are declared, or like 
modern wars, ensue informally without previous 
declaration. Benevolent mayors and amalgamated 
housewives open retail markets to break down the price. 
Uncle Sam in his capacity of mail carrier undertakes 
to cut out the middleman even at the risk of doing more 
damage to letters than the British suffragets with their 
ink and acid. Total abstinence societies are forming all 
over the country, quite as in the early days of the tem- 
perance crusade. Soon we shall expect to see the egg tee- 
totalers marching down the street in mass, wearing 
badges of whatever colored ribbon best symbolizes their 
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principles and shouting the slogan, “All the Trust’s 
money and cold storage men, Shall not put Humpty 
Dumpty up again.” Perhaps young girls will urge total 
abstinence pledges upon us, and we shall hear them sing- 
ing, as a new version of the old song, “Lips that touch 
eggs (over 30 cents a dozen) shall never touch mine.” 
Perhaps even we may have a new Carrie Nation with 
her hatchet out for eggs. 

The cause of all this trouble—apart, of course, from 
that universal affliction, the superfluity of gold—is that 
we are trying to abolish the seasonal distribution of 
food. We insist, quite contrary to nature, upon having 
pumpkin pies in the spring and green peas in the fall, 
and fruit all the year round. We demand eggs at a time 
when the hens want to take a vacation. 

Now, an egg is one of the most sensitive things in the 
world; a sealed but ventilated package containing a 
peculiar mixture of phosphorized fats and complex pro- 
teids, delicately poised in unstable equilibrium; the 
direction of its evolution dependent upon the environ- 
ment. If conditions are conducive, it develops flesh and 
bones and feathers, and comes out a chick. If the 
environment is unfavorable, it degenerates rapidly into 
something less agreeable to think about. The difficulty 
is to keep it from starting in either direction long 
enough to get it sold and eaten. 

Three things are necessary for the development or 
decomposition of an egg—three “elements,” the 
ancients called them—air, water and heat. Three ways, 
therefore, may be adopted for their preservation. We 
can shut out the air if we close the pores in the shell 
that serve as ventilators by varnishing the eggs with 
vaseline or packing them in lime water or silicate of 
soda. The last is the method recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture. Or we can dry the egg and 
by thus depriving it of its moisture keep it indefinitely. 
These desiccated eggs or egg powders are well known 
to bakers, but have yet hardly come within the purview 
of the ordinary housewife, tho they are deserving of 
consideration in such an emergency as the present. 

The third alternative is perhaps the best of all, keep- 
ing the eggs cold until they are wanted. According to 
Dr. Wiley’s experiments in the Department of Agricul- 
ture eggs may be kept in cold storage without deterio- 
ration for three months or more. Doubtless we have all 
of us quite unwittingly given proof that cold storage 
eggs cannot always be told from fresh. Here is a case 
where we are justified in placing confidence in our own 
senses. Gustatory analysis of egg albumen is a more 
delicate test than chemical analysis. Our taste fails us 
sometimes. It gives us no warning of the deadly ama- 
nita among mushrooms, or of ptomains in meat or 
milk. On account of the many accidents from poisoning 
due to taking the wrong medicine in the dark it has 
been proposed to attach a little bell to every poison 
bottle. Such an alarum Nature has thoughtfully at- 
tached to the rattlesnake. Now the bad egg also carries 
a signal, a very effective one, H,S. We feel justified in 
giving merely the symbol of this gas, because it lingers 
longer in the memory of the student than any other 
chemical fact. 

Long before the egg becomes incorrigible it gives out 
subtler intimations of being on the downward road or 
of having been in bad company. A man is as old as he 
feels; a woman is as old as she looks; an egg is as old 
as it tastes. One is quite safe in eating any egg he can 


eat. We are talking about eggs purchased for home 
consumption. Bakers are reputed or disreputed to have 
secret means by which to make palatable what is uneat- 
able, and in this way to utilize “seconds,” “culls,” 
“spots,” “streaks” and other suspicious characters un- 
known to the housewife. Doubtless more stringent 
legislation and inspection is needed to cover such cases, 
and certainly it is desirable that the purchaser should 
know how long the eggs offered to him have lain in cold 
storage. But this impdéses a reciprocal obligation upon 
the purchaser. He, or rather she, should not insist upon 
the grocer lying to her and selling her cold storage eggs. 
as fresh at 60 cents, when she could buy them at 30 
under their proper name. The consumer who always 
insists upon “the best” without knowing what she 
means by it demoralizes the market and imperils the 
souls of otherwise upright merchants. There are odds. 
even in eggs, and those that were not laid yesterday, 
or even last month, may be quite eatable and worth 
buying at a fair price under their proper name. Eggs 
may be kept longer with safety than formerly, for the 
large poultry farms mostly segregate their hens and 
send to market only infertile eggs, which do not decom- 
pose so quickly. 

The Chinese serve at their banquets eggs that have 
been kept for years in lime, the older the better, as is 
said of wines, and those foreigners who have had the 
nerve to eat them have found them not unpalatable. We 
are not now urging our readers to go so far as the 
Chinese in their respect for antiquity, but we merely 
remark that those who insist upon freshness must be 
prepared to pay a high price for it—and even then may 
not get it. ° 


PAULO-POST-FUTURUM POETRY 


T may be that in some things, say, for instance, den- 

tistry and dancing, America sets the fashion for the 
world, but it must be confest that in others, such as: 
painting and poetry, we are hopelessly behind the times. 
The International Exhibition of Modern Art brought to. 
this country last year astonished and shocked us with 
such antiques of modernism as Cézanne and Matisse, 
whom the younger generation already look back upon as: 
milestones by which to mark the progress made by the 
movement since. Our poets go on writing poetry as usual 
year after year, poetry of a good sort, but how many of 
them could tell what school they belong to? If you ask 
them they would not know any better than to answer 
Harvard or Indiana or Stanford. The ladies of our re- 
motest towns are only a few months or weeks behind 
Paris in their hats and gowns, but the foreign fashion 
plates for verse are not to be found on every newsstand. 

Now Russia we are accustomed to consider a bit back- 
ward in some respects, but when it comes to poetry, at 
least theories of poetry, America is, it appears, very far 
from heading the procession. We have neglected in the 
press of other duties to keep up our reading of recent 
Russian verse in the original, so we must confess to 
having learned of its progress from a review appearing 
in the last Mercure de France. The younger choir in 
Russia, altho it might be called extreme from our stand- 
point, is, we are glad to be informed, still on the whole 
“faithful to the traditions of futurism.” The relationship 
of the rival movements is rather hard to understand, 
but the critic explains it succinctly by saying that “the 
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acmeism of Goumilev and the Adamism of Gorodetsky 
are equally opposed to the estheticism of Brussou and 
the mysticism of Ivanov.” Committing this formula to 
memory will go far toward establishing a reputation as 
a littérateur or a littératrice in any culture club of the 
country. It is not probable that the person getting it off 
will be questioned further, but to be on the safe side we 
add the further information that the acmeist is nearly 
related to what is known in France as the paroxyst and 
that his ideal is the assumption of as much. culture as 
possible, while the Adamist, on the other hand, rejects 
all culture and strives after “a certain nudity of soul.” 
These opposing currents may, however, meet and cross, 
since, as the reviewer goes on to explain, it is possible 
to express a natural thought in an affected manner or, 
vice versa, a complex emotion in simple words. 

But while we believed it our duty to call attention to 
these post-impressionist or arrivist writers as le dernier 
cri (or in the American language “the latest scream’’) 
in poetry we would not be understood as urging their 
adoption by our native songsters. This psychical Adam- 
ism, for instance, may be all right in Russia, but we do 
not think it suited to our severer moral climate. It would, 
we fear, result in more offensive spectacles than the 
growing German custom of park sunbaths. 








WEALTH THAT HAS A PURPOSE 


HERE are rich men, as well as poor men, who are 

giving their whole lives to charity, men who have 
devoted their years thru middle life to the acquisition of 
wealth with the intention of doing good with it, and 
who in their elder years use it as they had all the time 
intended to do. The names of two or three such men rise 
to every one’s mouth, while others of less conspicuous 
wealth and services are fortunately not few. Every 
benevolent society knows such men. They are in the 
Y. M. C. A. and in the mission boards. 

We are glad to see the name of Nathan Straus added 
to this honorable list. His wealth came, like that of his 
brothers Isidor and Oscar, from mercantile business. 
Isidor, who perished with his wife in the “Titanic,” was 
identified with many charitable institutions, while Oscar 
left business to serve his country in diplomacy and in 
the conduct of industrial reform. Now the third of the 
family, head of one of the greatest department stores 
in New York City, will give his full time to public serv- 
ice. The public knows him well for his provision of 
sterilized milk for infants, and does not know as well 
how much he has done for the development of self-sup- 
porting Jewish colonization in Palestine, where he has 
established an agricultural experiment station. The 
honor given to beneficence is a marked feature in Jewish 
life in this country, and others besides these three 
brothers have by no means confined their gifts and la- 
bors to the welfare of those of their own race and 
religion. 


TREASON ! 


OT only does Secretary Daniels have the audacity 
to suggest in this week’s Independent that the navy 
should be turned into a great educational institution, 80 
that it will be of some value to the officers and the enlist- 
ed men, to say nothing of the country, but he now ac- 


. tually proposes in his first annual report that we build 


two rather than four new dreadnoughts this year and 
that President Wilson go Winston Churchill one better 
and convoke a congress of the nations “to discuss 
whether they cannot agree upon a plan for lessening 
the cost of preparation for war.” 

Our only living Shakespeare, George Bernard Shaw, 
has remarked that “nothing is ever done in this world 
unless men are prepared to kill each other if it is not 
done.” We therefore expect shortly to see bloodshed 
on the part of those gentlemen of the Navy League who 
demand four dreadnoughts and our genial friend Colonel 
Church, editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 








OUR OLDEST FRIENDS 


E are nearing our sixty-fifth birthday. We are 

going to celebrate. But nobody can celebrate his 
birthday all alone. He must have friends to réjoice with 
him. Now, the reason why The Independent has outlived 
more than one generation of its esteemed contempo- 
raries and is still in good health and spirits, thank you, 
is because it has the most faithful body of subscribers 
that ever a periodical was blest with. They stick by us 
thru hard times and good times; they forgive our vaga- 
ries; they survive the shock of change of size and cover, 
and when one dies his son or daughter dutifully con- 
tinues the subscription. In our sixtieth anniversary 
number we published the names of forty-six charter 
members of The Independent circle. The numbers of 
those whose names were on our subscription books in 
1848 and remain there in 1913 is small and must yearly 
grow smaller, but there are many that we do not know 
of who have had The Independent in their families since 
the beginning and known it from childhood. We wish 
all such would send in their names before December 15, 
for we wish to include in the roll of honor to be pub- 
lished in our Sixty-fifth Anniversary Number of Janu- 
ary 5 those whose parents took The Independent before 
them and who have continued to subscribe for it or read 
it ever since. 








In an article of unusual interest and value in The 
Outlook Mr. Roosevelt gives his impressions of his visit 
to the Barbados, and he treats chiefly of the negro 
question. There the population is overwhelmingly col- 
ored or negro, and there is absolute equality of treat- 
ment and very little intermarriage. Negroes are elected 
to the highest offices when worthy. Mr. Roosevelt 
warmly approves this socia] condition, and tells of the 
“terrible retribution that fell on the white men in 
tropical America for their misdeeds toward the blacks.” 
We sometimes imagine that it is only Latin races that 
live on equal terms with blacks; but the Barbados and 
Jamaica are English. 








The requirement imposed on the research professors 
in the Johns Hopkins Medical School that they shall 
receive no money for outside medical practise has been 
anticipated by a similar rule in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. They must publish nothing except technical 
papers, and the professors in the Medical College and 
the College of Engineering must take no fees for outside 
work, to the possible neglect of their duties. It seems a 
hard rule, but there is reason for it. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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The Mexican reb- 
els, or Constitu- 
tionalists, won vic- 
tory after victory last week, and 
General Villa predicted that they 
would capture the capital before 
Christmas. Federal troops evacuated 
the city of Chihuahua to avoid star- 
vation, and with many civilian resi- 
dents started for American soil. 
Seven of their generals, Pascual 
Orozco included, were ready to sur- 
render, and they sent a _ peace 
commission to Villa at Juarez. The 
fleeing troops had with them the 
aged General Terrazas and carried 
for him $2,000,000 in gold. North of 
Zacatecas, another Federal force was 
routed by Carranza’s rebels. Colima 
was taken from Huerta. This opened 
the way to Guadalajara and isolated 
the port of Manzanillo. In the south, 
Zapata and his bandits were men- 
acing the capital and were occupying 
one town after another in neighbor- 
ing states. At the capital, those who 
foresaw the fall of Huerta feared 


Rebel Gains 
in Mexico 


that it would be followed by anarchy 
and that the city would be looted by 
the Zapatistas. 

Huerta’s anger was excited by that 
part of President Wilson’s message 
which relates to Mexico and himself. 
He gave forcible expression to his 
anger in a public restaurant. He 
would never yield or retire, he said, 
but would continue to fight as long as 
he lived. Being sorely in need of 
money, he sent an agent to Europe, 
where Aldape, formerly in his Cab- 
inet, has failed to negotiate a loan. 
There were reports that he had told 
his military commanders not to ask 
the Government for money to be 
used in paying the troops. The Gug- 
genheim smelters at Monterey, em- 
ploying 10,000 men, are about to be 
closed, on account of Federal assess- 
ments and exactions. 

In the House, at Washington, on 
the 3d, the pending bill empowering 
our Government to raise an army of 
242,000 volunteers in time of war or 
when war seems to be at hand, was 
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past quickly, and the Republican 
leader, Mr. Mann, remarked that the 
Government appeared to be prepar- 
ing for hostilities. But there was no 
evidence of a change of policy at the 
White House. Escudero, Carranza’s 
Foreign Minister, warns the United 
States that it must make no agree- 
ment with Huerta or a man of his 
kind who may succeed him. “The 
United States,” he says, “cannot 
dominate twenty million Mexicans, 
for we are a rebel race by right of 
our Indian and Spanish blood.” He 
promises that if our “Government 
treats the Constitutionalists in the 
right way, they will hereafter assist 
the United States in defending the 
Panama Canal against Japan.” 


: . ,. There was no in- 
sae" Wilson’s smal tines Ge 
essage : . 

special session and 
the first regular session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. In the Senate, on the 
1st, the announcement of the end of 
one was immediately followed by 
formal opening of the other. On the 
second day the President read his 
annual message, which was really an 
address, delivered in thirty minutes, 
at a joint session in the hall of the 
House. Both the floor and the galler- 
ies were crowded, and he was most 
cordially received. He gave no formal 
review of the work of the depart- 
ments, saying that the list of sub- 
jects was “long, very long,” and 
would suffer in the abbreviation to 
which he would have to subject it. 
But the several reports were of great 
importance, and he asked for a 
thoughtful consideration of them. 
Speaking of international rela- 
tions, he said there were many happy 
manifestations of a growing cordial- 
ity and community of interest among 
the nations. More and more readily 
did they show their willingness to 
bind themselves by solemn treaty to 
the processes of peace. Our country 
had stood at the front in this move- 
ment. He hoped and he believed that 
it would ratify the pending renewals 
of arbitration treaties. Thirty-one 
nations, representing four-fifths of 
the world’s population, had given 
assent in principle to the negotiation 
of new treaties providing for a pub- 
lic discussion and report, by a joint 
tribunal, concerning differences or 
controversies, before the determina- 
tion of a course of action. There was 
only one cloud on our horizon, and it 
was hanging over Mexico. 
There can be no certain prospect of 


peace in America until General Huerta 
has surrendered his usurped authority 
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in Mexico; until it is understood on all RUS ERTA oKA 
hands, indeed, that such pretended = = — ALP ORE 
Governments will not be countenanced “ae” See HOUSE 
or dealt with by the Government of the 7 » curve 
United States. We are the friends of r 


constitutional government in America; 
we are more than its friends, we are 
its champions; because in no other way 
can our neighbors, to whom we would 
wish in every way to make proof of our 
friendship, work out their own develop- 
ment in peace and liberty. Mexico has 
no Government. The attempt to main- 
tain one at the city of Mexico has 
broken down, and a mere military des- 
otism has been set up which has hard- 
y more than the semblance of national 
authority. 


The condition of Mexico was such 
as to make it doubtful whether even 
the most elementary and funda- 
mental rights, either of her own 
people or of the citizens of other 
countries resident within her terri- 
tory, could long be safeguarded. 
Even if the usurper and dictator had 
succeeded in his purpose, he would 
have set up nothing but a precarious 
and hateful power, whose eventual 
downfall would have left the country 
in a more deplorable condition than 
ever. 

But he has not succeeded. He has 
forfeited the respect and the moral sup- 
port even of those who were at one time 
willing to see him succeed. Little by 
little he has been completely isolated. 
By a little every day his power and 
prestige are crumbling, and the collapse 
is not far away. We shall not, I believe, 
be obliged to alter our policy of watch- 
ful waiting. And then, when the end 
comes, we shall hope to see constitu- 
tional order restored in distrest Mexico 
by the concert and energy of such of 
her leaders as prefer the liberty of their 
people to their own ambitions. 


Turning to domes- 
tic affairs, the 
President exprest 
an earnest hope for the early enact- 
ment of the currency bill, for which 
the country waited with impatience, 
as for something necessary to set 
credit free from arbitrary and arti- 
ficial restraints. He asked that the 
whole energy and attention of the 
Senate be concentrated upon it until 
it should be successfully disposed of. 
He then spoke at length of the 
urgent necessity for special provision 
to facilitate the credits needed by 
farmers. There should be legislation 
to make their credit resources avail- 
able as a foundation for concerted 
local action in procuring capital. He 
pointed out the great importance of 
food production, and said the farm- 
ers and the Government would hence- 
forth work together as partners in 
making farming an efficient business. 
We lagged behind other great na- 
tions in this matter of rural credits. 
We had left the farmer to shift for 
himself in the ordinary money 
market. He directed attentiop to the 
forthcoming report of the special 
commission which has recently been 
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A PICTORIAL SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


studying the rural credit systems of 
Europe. 

The immediate service we owed to 
the business communities of the 
country, he continued, was to pre- 
vent private monopoly more effectu- 
ally than it had yet been prevented: 


I think it will be easily agreed that 
we should let the Sherman anti-trust 
law stand, unaltered, as it is, with its 
debatable ground about it, but that we 
should as much as possible reduce the 
area of that debatable ground by 
further and more explicit legislation; 
and should also supplement that great 
act by legislation which will not only 
clarify it but also facilitate its adminis- 
tration and make it fairer to all con- 
cerned. It is of capital importance that 
the business men of this country should 
be relieved of all uncertainties of law 
with regard to their enterprizes and 
investments and a clear path indicated 
which they can travel without anxiety. 
It is as important that they should be 
relieved of embarrassment and set free 
to prosper as that private monopoly 
should be destroyed. The ways of ac- 
tion should be thrown wide open. 


This question, he said, would be 
the subject of a special message. 

He then urged the prompt enact- 
ment of legislation for primary elec- 


tions at which the voters may choose 
their nominees for the Presidency 
without the intervention of nomi- 
nating conventions. Party conven- 
tions should be retained, he thought, 
but only for declaring and accepting 
the verdict of the primaries and 
formulating platforms, and _ they 
should consist of the nominees for 
Congress and the Senate, the Sen- 
ators holding office, the national com- 
mitteemen, and the candidates for 
the Presidency, in order that the 
platforms might be framed by those 
responsible to the people for carrying 
them into effect. 


; : We were trus- 
Outlying Possessions tees. the Presi- 


and Social Justice dent eald. for 


Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. Such territories, once regard- 
ed as mere possessions, were “no 
longer to be selfishly exploited,” but 
must be administered for the people 
who live in them. 

We can satisfy the obligations of 
generous justice toward the people of 


Porto Rico by giving them the ample 
and familiar rights and privileges ac- 
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corded our own citizens in our own ter- 
ritories, and our obligations toward the 
people of Hawaii by perfecting the 
provisions for self-government already 
granted them, but in the Philippines 
we must go further. We must hold 
steadily in view their ultimate inde- 
pendence, and we must move toward the 
time of that independence as steadily 
as the way can be cleared and the 
foundations thoughtfully and perma- 
nently laid. 

He believed that the success of the 
recent transfer of majority power in 
the commission to natives would 
clear our view for other measures to 
follow. Step by step we should per- 
fect the system of self-government in 
the islands. He believed that we were 
at last beginning to gain the confi- 
dence of the Filipino people, and that 
by their counsel and experience we 
should learn how best to serve them 
and how soon it would be possible 
and wise to withdraw our super- 
vision. 

A full territorial form of govern- 
ment should be given to Alaska, 
which, as a storehouse, should be un- 
locked. One key would be a system 
of railways, which the Government 
should build and administer, control- 
ling ports and terminals. A policy for 
exploiting Alaska’s resources must 
be worked out on lines of practical 
expediency. They must be used, but 
not wasted or monopolized. 

The Bureau of Mines should be 
equipt and empowered to render 
more effectual service in improving 
the condition of labor and making 
the mines more productive. In justice 
to railway employees there should be 
a fair and effective employers’ liabil- 
ity act. The pressing demands of 
plain justice should be satisfied, as 
well as those made in the interest of 
political and economic reform. “So- 
cial justice comes first.’”’ He had, he 
said in conclusion, experienced very 
real pleasure in sharing with Con- 
gress the labors of common service, 
and he exprest his admiration for the 
diligence, good temper and full com- 
prehension of public duty shown by 
both Houses. 


Colombia’s Con- 
gress, which closed 
its session last 
week, took no action coricerning the 
oil concession to Lord Cowdray (who 
had withdrawn his application for 
it), or a similar concession said to 
have been granted to other appli- 
cants, but in two messages indicated 
its attitude toward the United States. 
One of these messages was sent to 
the Cuban Senate. It protested 
against any public approval of the 
“plunder of Colombia’s Department 
of Panama, executed by President 
Roosevelt, according to his own con- 
fession.” The Cuban Senate sent a 


Colombia’s 
Hostility 


4 


mild reply, expressing a desire that 
all disputes between American repub- 
lics should be adjusted pacifically. 
The second message was addrest to 
the Mexican Congress. It was of the 
same character, denouncing the 
Panama transaction, attacking Mr. 
Roosevelt, and urging the organiza- 
tion of a Latin-American union to 
oppose “the colossus of the north.” 
The Mexican Congress was at first 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION 


This indefatigable young lady, who is seizing 

the opportunity to roll a cigaret while she 

rests, is Guadalupe Cardelana, of fifteen sum- 

mers, who went into the thick of the fighting 
at Juarez to bring out the wounded rebels. 


inclined to send an answer approving 
the sentiments exprest, but the ad- 
vice of conservative men prevailed 
and the message was tabled. 


The revolutionists 
in Santo Domingo 
were induced to 
cease fighting by the promise of the 
American Minister, Mr. Sullivan, 
that the United States would guar- 
antee a fair election in the republic. 
They were also told that if they 
should overthrow the Government of 
President Bordas they would not be 
permitted to take any part of the 
customs revenue, which is collected 
by American officers. 

The election is to take place on the 
15th, and the new Congress will re- 
vise the Constitution. It will also 
provide for the election of a Presi- 
dent. The revolutionists are uneasy. 


Santo Domingo’s 
Election 


It is said that they regret their 
acceptance of the terms and are 
ready to fight again. Shipments of 
arms and ammunition intended for 
their use have recently been found 
concealed on two steamships at New 
York and confiscated by customs offi- 
cers: In support of Minister Sulli- 
van’s promise, subordinate officers of 
the State Department and other rep- 
resentatives will be sent, it is under- 
stood, to Santo Domingo, where they 
will be stationed at various points to 
“observe,” if not to supervise, the 
election. 

The friction be- 
tween the German 
military officers 
and the people of the French prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, an- 
nexed in 1871, has of late become 
intensified and manifests itself in 
various disturbances. In the garrison 
town of Zabern the Alsatian recruits 
wére incensed at the insulting lan- 
guage applied to the French flag, to 
themselves’ and to their people by 
Lieutenant Baron von Forstner. His 
remarks were reported in the news- 
papers and excited to fury the popu- 
lation of the place. The townspeople 
gathered in the principal square 
were dispersed by a bayonet charge. 

During November the trouble in- 
creased and Baron von Forstner told 
his soldiers that he hoped they would 
use their swords on any Alsatian 
who insulted them. “I would be will- 
ing to give ten marks out of my own 
pocket to any German soldier who 
would run his bayonet thru one of 
the Alsatian Wackes.” He set them 
an example on December 2, when he 
was hooted by a group of mechanics 
as he was leading his company of the 
Ninety-ninth Infantry from their 
barracks to the country for their 
morning drill. He ordered the sol- 
diers to arrest the workmen, but the 
only one they could catch was a lame 
cobbler. He was brought before the 
lieutenant, who deliberately struck 
him on the head with the sharp edge 
of his sword. 

The matter was brought up on the 
following day in the Reichstag by 
Herr Rosen, the Progressive member 
for Zabern. Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg made an _ ineffectual 
reply, admitting that Baron von 
Forstner had been unmanly, but said 
that the Alsatians were supersensi- 
tive, and that it was the right and 
duty of the army to defend itself 
against insult. General von Falken- 
hayn, Minister of War, next took the 
floor and defended the action of the 
military authorities in such unquali- 
fied terms as to raise an uproar in 
the chamber of almost unprecedented 
violence. 

At the next session the Chancellor 
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THE WINNING REBEL LEADER AND HIS STAFF 
Resting under fire at the Juarez engagement. General Villa is seated near the center of the group, with a white hat and light bandanna. 


Copyright by International News 
A FLAT-CAR HOSPITAL ON THE MEXICAN DESERT 
Rebel wounded being cared for by women camp followers of Villa’s army, after the fighting around Juarez 
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tried to pacify the opposition by say- 
ing that the Kaiser was displeased at 
the occurrences and had ordered the 
general in command at Zabern not 
to use the troops for such police duty 
as clearing the streets. Nevertheless 
the Reichstag, after a four-hour de- 
bate, past a vote of lack of confidence 
in the Government by 293 to 54. 

The Kaiser has ordered the Ninety- 
ninth Regiment to be transferred 
from Zabern to Ragenau, twenty 
miles away. This may relieve the 
irritation, but is by no means satis- 
factory to the people of Zabern, for 
the removal of the garrison destroys 
the prosperity of the town. 


ur It is a curious coin- 

French Ministry idence that the 
Defeated German and French 
Governments should receive adverse 
parliamentary votes on the same day. 
‘Lhe two events are quite disconnect- 
ed, unless indeed we say that Alsace 
is the common cause, as it was the 
arrogance of the German officers in 
the conquered province which incited 
the protest in the Reichstag, and it 
was the effort of the French Govern- 
ment to raise money for an increase 
of the army with a view to the re- 
covery of the lost territory that re- 
sulted in its present defeat. The dif- 
ference between a republic and a 
monarchy is seen by the fact that the 
French ministry resigned at once, 
altho the adverse majority was only 
25, while the German still holds 
office, tho defeated by a vote of 239. 

The question in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies on which the Gov- 
ernment fell was a new internal loan 
of $260,000,000, to cover the deficit 
caused by the extraordinary military 
expenditure. The necessity for the 
loan was generally recognized, and 
criticism was chiefly directed against 
the appropriation of $80,000,000 for 
Morocco, which has now become a 
French protectorate. In spite of this, 
however, the proposal for the loan 
past December 1 by a vote of 291 to 
270. But on the following day the 
Government was defeated by 290 to 
265 on its proposal to exempt the 
new loan from taxation, as has been 
customary with French rentes or 
Government securities. The Opposi- 
tion was led by ex-Premier Caillaux, 
who argued that if the new bonds 
were made immune it would afford a 
means of evading the income tax. 
Premier Barthou and Minister of 
Finance Dumont defended the ex- 
emption on the ground that a change 
of policy would injure the financial 
credit of the nation. 

Their prediction was promptly 
verified, for when the Bourse opened 
on the following morning, 3 per cent 
rentes fell to 84 francs 75 centimes, 


the lowest price ever quoted.on the 
stock exchange. 


; For some 

Rumored Compromise weeks’ now 
on Home Rule strong efforts 
have been made by the more moder- 
ate men of both parties to bring 
about a conference between the lead- 
ers of the Government and the Oppo- 
sition on the Home Rule question and 
to devise some way of avoiding the 
threatened rebellion of Ulster when 
the bill passes the House of Commons 
for the third time and goes into ef- 
fect. On November 17 the London 


Times went so far as to state with © 


great positiveness and apparent au- 
thority that “within the next few 
days at latest” Premier Asquith 
would make a definite proposal to 
Bonar Law for the settlement of the 
Irish question on terms acceptable to 
both Nationalists and Unionists. The 
plan to be proposed by the Govern- 
ment, it was said, -was to amend the 
pending Home Rule bill by a clause 
exempting Ulster from its operation 
for a definite term of years. In order 
to compensate the new Irish Govern- 
ment for the loss of revenue on the 
start from the richest county, money 
would be appropriated from the im- 
perial funds. 

This forecast was apparently pre- 
mature. At least there was no public 
evidence of any approach to an 
agreement, for the discussion of the 
question from party platforms con- 
tinued to be as acrimonious and irre- 
concilable as. before. Other forms of 
compromise have been suggested 
with no more favorable acceptation. 
One such plan provided for the in- 
clusion of Ulster with the option of 
secession later if desired; another 
for the exclusion of Ulster at first 
with the expectation that, finding how 
well Home Rule worked, Ulster 
would, after a time, voluntarily unite 
with the rest of the Irish nation; a 
third, proposed by Sir Edward Grey, 
for “Home Rule within Home Rule,” 
that is. giving Ulster control of its 
own affairs by some form of local 
self-government or devolution. . 


It was not until 
December 5 that 
the Premier re- 
lieved the anxiety of the public by 
announcing at a dinner in Man- 
chester that he saw in Sir Edward 
Carson’s recent speech in the same 
city a possible basis of settlement. 
The conditions stipulated by Sir Ed- 
ward Carson were: 

First—That the settlement must not 
be humiliating or decrading to Ulster. 

Second—That UJlster’s treatment 
must not be different or exceptional 


from that meted out to the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. 


The Premier’s 
Proposal 


Third—Ulster must retain full pro- 
tection of the Imperial Parliament. 

Fourth—The Home Rule bill must 
not be such as to lead to ultimate sep- 
aration of Ulster from Great Britain. 

Premier Asquith, in commenting 
om these proposals, said that he 
agreed that there must be no ulti- 
mate separation, and the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament must be 
supreme and effective. It was impos- 
sible to apply a cast-iron form of 
home rule to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and Ireland’s case was 
urgent. He concluded with the fol- 
lowing conciliatory words: 

I agree with Sir Edward Carson that 
we have to consider carefully and sym- 
pathetically the case of the Irish minor- 
ity; but equally we must keep in mind 
the case of the majority, who, after a 
struggle extending over more than a 
— now see their goal actually in 
sight. 


The habit of set- 
tling political dis- 
putes after a long 
discussion by a peaceful compromise 
has so come to be regarded as an 
ineradicable part of the British con- 
stitution, psychological if not legal, 
that the world is shocked to read of 
the arming of rival factions and 
threats of rebellion in Ireland. If the 
warlike disposition were confined to 
that turbulent island it would not 
excite such surprize as to find the 
belligerents receiving liberal aid and 
encouragement from English and 
Scotch sources. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law, the former and the pres- 
ent leader of the Unionists, have 
openly espoused the cause of Sir 
Edward Carson, who has organized 
the armed opposition in Ulster. Gov- 
ernment officials and army officers, 
both active and retired, have prof- 
fered their services in case of a con- 
flict, or are taking part in the drilling 
of the proposed insurgent troops. It 
is claimed that 90,000—100,000 are 
enrolled in the “Ulster army,” and 
that 80,000 rifles are ready for them. 
A pension fund has been provided 
for the familes of the men who may 
fall in the anticipated conflict. The 
call for volunteers is being extended 
to America. On December 5 a royai 
proclamation was issued prohibiting 
the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition into Ireland. 

In opposition to this Belfast army 
a Dublin army of 10,000 men was or- 
ganized on November 25 by Sir Rog- 
er Casement and Captain James R. 
White, both Ulster Protestants, but 
in favor of Home Rule. The pur- 
pose of the Dublin army is stated to 
be “to secure and maintain the rights 
and liberties common to all the peo- 
ple of Ireland without distinction of 
creed, class or politics.” 

The third Irish “army” also has 


Three Armies 
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its headquarters in Dublin and is 
composed of the strikers and their 
sympathizers who are reported to be 
organized and drilling regularly. 


The strife over the 
Home Rule ques- 
tion follows in the 
main the old familiar lines of fission 
in Ireland between north and south, 
Belfast and Dublin, Catholic and 
Protestant, but a complication has 
been introduced thru the irruption 
of a militant labor movement which 
cuts across these historic clevage 
planes. The kind of “unionists” led 
by Larkin care nothing for “the 
Empire” and as little for Home 
Rule or the Church. They prefer to 
sing the “Marseillaise” rather than 
either “God Save the King” or “The 
Wearing of the Green.” Like the syn- 
dicalists, they are concerned solely 
with the economic struggle and dis- 
regard politics and religion. Their at- 
titude is made plain in the following 
proclamation posted on the dead 
walls of Dublin: 

The Government have withdrawn 
from us all rights guaranteed us by 
civic society. It has made outlaws of 
the working-class of Dublin, and as 
such we will wage war upon the Gov- 
ernment by withdrawing from society 
the aid of our labour until our rights 
are restored, until the employers re- 


Larkinism 


sume proper relations with our unions, ’ 


and until our brothers and sisters are 
at liberty. We propose to accept as ours 
the category in which the employers 
and their Government have placed us. 
If we are treated as outlaws without 
civic rights, then we shall act as out- 


laws and refuse to accept any duties. 
Our motto is, “No rights without du- 
ties; no duties without rights.” 

JAMES LARKIN, 

JAMES CONNOLLY. 

So far the transport workers have 
only partially succeeded in their ef- 
fort to close up the port of Dublin. 
Strike-breakers, under military pro- 
tection, continue to handle coal and 
other shipments, tho with consider- 
able difficulty and danger. The lead- 
ers of the British unions have re- 
fused to call a general strike in sup- 
port of the Dublin transport work- 
ers, but spontaneous strikes take 
place occasionally on account of the 
refusal of the railroad employees to 
handle freight from Dublin. For in- 
stance, on December 3 several hun- 
dred engineers and firemen on the 
Great Western Railway struck in 
protest against the dismissal of an 
engineer refusing to run a train car- 
rying “black-leg” goods. 

The parliamentary committee of 
the Trade Union Congress has sent 
ten shiploads of food to the Dublin 
strikers and collected a fund of over 
$250,000 for their support. 

A sketch of the strike and its lead- 
er in the London Times portrays the 
Dublin situation in sentences so vivid 
as to be worth quoting literally: 


/ What manner of man is this James 


Larkin? He has fascinated many peo- 
ple who have come face to face with him 
—people who are idealists and poets 
and lovers and followers of the high 
ideal and the heroic. He has run full 
tilt against the Church, and so far as 
one can see he is not broken—tho one 


READING HIS ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


ON DECEMBER 2 


remembers that the mills of the Church, 
like the mills of God, grind slowly. 
Statements have been made about his 
parentage, which he has not troubled 
to refute, of statements that ought to 
have cast him down according to the 
opinions of those who know, or think 
they know, the Irish character. He 
stands up not a penny the worse, not 
troubling to deny. . . 

Mr. Larkin first appeared some three 
or four years ago. Today his name is 
in-every man’s mouth. He is the Will 
and the Fate to the multitude. . . 
He drives them hither and thither. He 
harangues and commands and brow- 
beats them. He has apparently none of 
the golden speech which the Irish dem- 
agog can usually command. “A good 
rough-and-tumble speaker,” said a 
watchman in one of the sheds to us 
yesterday, adding, “If he told any one 
of them to jump into the river there 
= drown they’d do it without asking 
Ww tg 

What is the secret of this man’s pow- 
er? One measures by the seething mis- 
ery of the Dublin slums his capacity 
for leadership. The other day we went 
down to Liberty Hall and along the de- 
serted quays—empty save for the poor 
pickets going and returnin ng, or an oc- 
casional coal cart escorted’ by police. 
The poor pickets, pale and hollow-eyed, 
the thin coats buttoned across the thin 
chests. There could be no more poig- 
nant contrast than between them and 
those splendid creatures, the police. 

Going down well drest and comfort- 
able one met with nothing but courtesy. 
It was pay day and they were waiting 
for their 5s., while the free laborers 
down at the South Wall are earning 
their 35s. That King of men before 
whom we must all bow, to whom every 
lesser king shall render an account, had 
compassion on the multitude. Has 
James Larkin ruth in his heart for this 
unfed multitude, who look up to him 
and starve at his word? 
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THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP “TEXAS”—THE LATEST AND GREATEST OF OUR DREADNOUGHTS 


TRAINING OUR BLUEJACKETS FOR PEACE 


NOWLEDGE is power, so we 
Ko been told from time 

immemorial. It remained, 
however, for this century to find 
its first and highest duty in open- 
ing the avenue to all children to 
attain this Power. As one looks upon 
one of America’s mighty Dread- 
noughts the dominating impression 
is one of Power. The danger is that 
the eye will not glance from the phy- 
sical evidence that suggests majestic 
——— beyond to the sun-tanned 
sailor lads and recognize that in 
them resides the real strength and 
power of our navy and its fighting 
machines. 

Upon my first official visit to the 
“Wyoming” what impressed me most 
was not the fortified turrets and 
massive guns and armored sides. It 
was the more than one thousand 
sailors required to man the ship that 
engrossed my thought. “Of what 
use,” I said to myself, “are the great 
guns unless the men behind the guns 
are ready, efficient, quick and capa- 
ble?” That thought gripped me like 
a vise and has given the controlling 
purpose in my duties as Secretary of 
the Navy. I saw in those boys and 
men the largest possibilities and 
learned that many of them had been 
denied the advantages of an educa- 
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tion. I resolved then that the advan- 
tages denied in private life should be 
made up to them during their enlist- 
ment in the navy. 

This need of the sailors is the 
underlying motive in my efforts to 
enlarge and increase the educational 
advantages of the navy. Combined 
with this motive has been that of 
fulfilling faithfully to them our pre- 
enlistment promise that they shall 
be given an opportunity during 
their term of enlistment to master a 
trade. It was my conviction that we 
were not as careful as we should be 
to fulfil these promises, after the 
men had settled down aboard ship 
into their several niches of useful- 
ness, which led me to believe that 
the rudiments of an elementary edu- 
cation might well be added to the 
work of mastering such trades as 
are available on board our warships. 
Above even intellectual broadening, 
it goes without saying, is the spirit- 
ual welfare of the men of the navy, 
and it has seemed to me that we had 
lagged behind the growth of our 
navy in our duty so far as it con- 
cerned this need of the men who 
have entrusted their lives and for- 
tunes to the keeping of the Govern- 
ment in the naval arm of the service 

This is a day of ever changing and 
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constantly improving methods of 
battleship construction and of opera- 
tion of ships and their accessories. 
For instance, the “Maine” — the 
type of vessel characteristic of our 
navy at the time of the Spanish- 
American war, fifteen years ago— 
was most costly; it is now almost 
obsolete. New styles and new fash- 
ions in dreadnoughts and in ord- 
nance have come in, and this im- 
proved condition demands a type of 
naval officer who must be open 
minded, quick to discover better 
ways of construction and control, 
studious and inventive, ready to dis- 
card the old and test the new. The 
average man in every calling is apt 
to fall into ruts and to do things a 
certain way because he learned to do 
it that way at school. I asked, some 
time ago, a gentleman why a cer- 
tain plan should not be adopted in 
a given instance, and his reply was: 
“Tt never has been done that way; it 
would be unprecedented.” That is, 
needless to say, a motto that tends to 
dry rot and stagnation—two condi- 
tions that must be avoided at all 
costs in the navy. Grant that it is 
true that most good things are old, 
because unless they were they would 
have been discarded before they be- 
came old, it yet remains that the 
progress of the age depends upon the 
slashing of precedents that are, bear 
in mind, not justified of their chil- 
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dren. Iconoclasm is oftener a virtue 
than a curse. “Prove all things and 
hold fast that which is true.” 


OFFICERS NOW AT SCHOOL 


My ideal of the navy is of it as an 
educational institution, giving in- 
struction in the highest branches to 
officers and inviting the enlisted 
youths to drink of the Pierian 
spring. 

The Naval War College at New- 
port, with its fascinating studies in 
strategy, and the latest developments 
in the science of warfare, is to my 
mind of the highest importance, and 
for that reason I at once took all 
necessary steps to arrange for the 
temporary releasing of officers in 
larger numbers than had ever before 
been attempted, for a number of 
courses in that school. Then there 
are also the post graduate course at 
Annapolis and the _ engineering 
courses at Cornell and Columbia; 
the construction course at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and civil engineering course at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
New York, for Annapolis, all of 
which offer to the men further oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

It is the present theory, carried 
out in practise as far as possible 
and as fast as practicable, to make 
all opportunities for advancement, 
educationally and otherwise, con- 
structively advantageous to the men 
in the service. But even if any 
individual is not enrolled in the 
classes pursuing these higher 
branches of study, it well becomes 
the officers of the navy to permit 
the men to follow the bent of the 
mind toward original work wherever 
it may lead and whatever precedent 
its result would shatter. It was a 
boundless pleasure for me to learn of 
a young officer, for instance, who is 
mastering everything that has been 
written on the subject of strategy. 
He said that one thing which led him 
to this line of study was reading that 
Stonewall Jackson, one of the great- 
est strategists of the war between 
the states, resigned from the United 
States army and sought the seclusion 
of the school rooms of the Virginia 
Military Institute in order that he 
might study out and master the de- 
tails of the campaigns of Napoleon 
and other great generals of history. 

Now, then, the spirit that ani- 
mated this young officer to take up a 
certain branch of the science of war- 
fare is of the kind that turns out 
men of genius in times of national 
peril. It is opposed to the refresh- 
ingly amusing notion of a midship- 
man who not so very long ago wroté 
home as follows: “I have had a hard 
time mastering the course here, but 


I am thankful to say I am at last 
educated.” 

The post graduate schools of the 
navy are designed, above all, to en- 
courage naval officers to feel that 
they are not going, individually or 
collectively, backward in attainment 
if they are honest with themselves 
and are diligently seeking all the 
time to increase their store of knowl- 


- edge—particularly that which is 


essentially scientific and comes with- 
in the scope of higher naval educa- 
tion. 


A TRADE FOR ENLISTED MEN 


In advertising for recruits, as I 
said, promises have been made that 
every young man who enlisted in the 
navy should have the opportunity to 
learn a trade in which he could work 
so long as he remained in the service 
and which would eventually fit him 
to be a skilled workman or artisan if 
he decided, sooner or later, to return 
to civil life. In case, however, he re- 
mained in service, there would al- 
ways be an opportunity for him to 
make use of his specialized skill in 
some other remunerative way. But 
these promises have not always been 
kept as faithfully as they should 
have been, notwithstanding the fact 
that their violation has, to my knowl- 
edge, at no time been deliberate. It 
has been, rather, a case where condi- 
tions have not always been favorable 
to their being strictly observed. It is, 
therefore, my intention and purpose 
to see that from now on all such 
promises made to young men who 
enlist with the idea of becoming 
not only good sailors, but also good 
workmen, shall be kept. It is my aim 
to make every warship a school ship 
and every officer a schoolmaster, ac- 
cording to his rank and position. 
After the young men enlist they 
should be assigned to a regular 
course, and should personally elect 
whether they desire to study engi- 
neering, electricity, radiography, 
printing, blacksmithing, copper- 
smithing, shipsmithing, machinery, 
carpentry, gunnery, yeomanry 
(which includes stenography and 
bookkeeping), or some other branch 
to which they believe themselves 
most adapted. I feel sure that there 
is enough variety to suit almost all 
talent. Every battleship is a little 
floating world in the reach of its in- 
dustrial opportunity. 


JOHN PAUL JONES’S PLAN 


The idea of the school ship, of 
course, is not a new one. It is as old 
as our navy. John Paul Jones, the 
father of our navy, favored making 
every man-of-war of his day a “little 
academy,” meaning a naval school. 
Said he: “My plan for forming a 


proper corps of sea officers is by 


‘ teaching them the naval tactics in a 


fleet of evolution. To lessen the ex- 
pense as much as possible, 1 would 
compose the fleet of frigates instead 
of ships of the line, on board of each 
of which I would have a little acad- 
emy, where the officers should be 
taught the principles of mathematics 
and mechanics when off duty.” 

Jones’s thought was, after all, the 
teaching of midshipmen, for whom 
there existed then no naval training 
school. Matthew Fontaine Maury 
also favored the school aboard ship, 
and he said on that subject: “I 
would set apart one of the idle ships 
of the navy for a school ship,” and 
he goes on to outline a proposed 
course of study. His plans, however, 
were not pressed, because President 
Polk soon after established the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. He and Jones 
and others, however, have  be- 
queathed a most useful idea and plan 
to us, which we may utilise for the 
benefit of the 50,000 enlisted men on 
our fleets, as they would have adapt- 
ed it to the crying need of their day 
—the training of officers and men. 
For the officers, it goes without say- 
ing, ample instruction is liberally 
provided today, and the Government 
spends about $8000 on the education 
of every lad who takes the course at 
Annapolis. But there is a conspicu- 
ous lack of systematic instruction 
for the young men who respond to 
our calls to enlist in order to man 
our ships and especially to get be- 
hind our 12-inch and 16-inch guns. 
It is not easy to secure the full com- 
plement of young men of character 
and capacity whom we need, even 
through recruiting stations and ex- 
tensive advertising. By inspiring the 
confidence that they will have the 
double opportunity on shipboard of 
mastering a useful trade and at.the 
same time enlarging whatever edu- 
cational advantages they have had, 
we will attract the very best of our 
youth to the navy. And that is what 
we want, young men who will enlist 
in the navy for the very love of the 
career, combined with whatever 
other practical advantages and 
opportunities there may be that will 
protect them in a financial way in 
case of detachment from the service 
by giving them the qualifications to 
take up a definite line of work. 

In outlining his peace plan in a 
recent number of The Independent 
my colleague, Secretary Bryan, de- 
clared: “I not only do not expect to 
see the United States at war in my 
term of office, but I do not expect to 
see our people at war during my life- 
time.” If this splendid optimism is 
justified by events—and we cannot 
fail to see a trend that way in such 
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proposals as that of Winston Spencer 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of Great Britain, for an inter- 
nationally subscribed naval holiday 
—why should we not in this time of 
peace be broadening the minds of our 
sailor boys in the arts of peace 
through education? Those who re- 
turn to civil life will be better fitted 
for the duties of citizenship by their 
experience in the navy, and those 
who re-enlist will be better prepared 
for early promotion in their patri- 
otic career on the sea. 

I have been asked where I will find 
the required schoolmasters. That is 
easily answered. The younger officers 
of the navy, with the educational im- 
petus still upon them, as they go to 
the ships fresh from the splendid 
training of the Naval Academy, give 
us the best teaching material in the 
service, and by teaching they would 
derive, in turn, advantage to them- 
selves, because it would broaden out 
their viewpoints. The biographies 
of great men attest to the value of 
teaching, because a vast number of 
them found that their experience in 
teaching school in the first days 
after leaving college was an immense 
advantage, by making clear to them 
the difference—and a vast difference 
it is—between retaining in one’s 
mind for one’s own use that which 
has been learned and concentrating 
that same knowledge in such a way 
as to impart it to others. 

The best thing that could happen 
to a midshipman or ensign on his 
first cruise would be the imparting 
of instruction to the classes of young 
men who have enlisted without edu- 
cation or with only limited advan- 
tages, so that they may have the 
opportunity to master the “three 
R’s” as well as seamanship and gun- 
nery. The school plan has already 
been introduced on board the “Des 
Moines” with most gratifying re- 
sults, and I predict that the time is 
not far distant when every ship will 
be a school ship. 

Furthermore, everything tends to 
facilitate and perfect these innova- 
tions. Officers never commanded finer 
material than that which composes, 
especially today, the enlisted person- 
nel under the Stars and Stripes. The 
time has gone never to return when 
our bluejackets were recruited in 
part from the unemployed of big 


cities. Our sailors today are 95 
per cent native Americans and they 
have been touched with the spirit of 
modern progress in the only measure 
that youthful American manhood 
knows and understands it. They are 
as ambitious as their officers, and 
this fusion of interests is beneficial 
to the utmost. They are well in- 
formed and versatile. The recruits at 
the Newport Training Station gave 
an entertainment when I was there 
recently, and the program embraced 
everything from recitations to rope- 
walking. Such young men, who find 
such attractive outlets for their en- 
ergy during the hour of recreation, 
must not be denied every possible 
chance for improvement, and the De- 
partment, so far as I shall be able to 
bring it about, will see that every 
opportunity will be given them. 


WELFARE SECRETARIES 


We have not given the men of the 
navy what we have promised them in 
the way of religious instruction. 
There has been no increase in the 
number of chaplains since 1842. I 
have in mind at the present time a 
plan not yet completely wrought out 
for introducing on board of every 
man-of-war a so-called welfare secre- 
tary, whose duties will be very much 
akin to those of the secretaries of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the various cities. He is to 
be equipped with the excellent train- 
ing of these young men who have 
done so much for the men and boys 
of the country, and is to combine 
religious efficiency with athletic lead- 
ership. So far as I see, he is not 
to be a permanent fixture aboard any 
special battleship, but will go from 
ship to ship, and will remain in the 
service as long as he makes good. He 
will be tactful and sympathetic, and 
gaining the confidence of the men 
by sharing in their recreations and 
sports, he will be in a position to 
help them in their higher aspirations 
and spiritual ideals, and to lead them 
into a Christian life. These welfare 
secretaries will be recruited from the 
ranks of the trained Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries. The Catholics will have 
their representatives in this work, 
their secretaries to be chosen from 
such societies as aim at the spiritual 
uplift of the young men of the Cath- 
olic Church. 


Of course, there is to be no dis- 
continuance of the regular chaplains 
of the navy, who, in fact, will 
have enlarged powers and will be 
given charge of divisions and fleets 
rather than of ships only. The 
twenty-four chaplains are certainly 
insufficient to look after the eternal 
welfare of the 50,000 and more men 
in the navy, and I look for happy 
results when the welfare secretaries 
have fairly settled down to the splen- 
did work that they will undertake. 
The opportunities for their work are 
unlimited. It will make them friends 
and comrades of those young men 
who, separated from home and kin, 
“go down to the sea in ships.” 


“IN BEHALF OF THE ENLISTED MAN” 


Above all, I cannot put too forcibly 
one fact, and that is that I wish to 
impress all of the people that the 
policy of the Navy Department, 
intensive and constructive, is in be- 
half of the enlisted man, whose wel- 
fare will be the first and greatest 
concern not only of the Department, 
but of every officer in the service, so 
that it can be truly said that the 
service will be as “one man,” from 
the highest admiral to the newest 
recruit. 

It is the Department’s purpose 
to make of the service a body of 
men better educated than any other 
sailors in the world, and I believe 
that the present plans will have the 
desired effect, because nothing is so 
valuable as the advantages of educa- 
tion. The same is to be done in the 
military branch of the service, to en- 
able a man to provide for his future 
while serving the Government and 
the country. When these plans are 
carried out I believe that the last ob- 
struction to the enlistment of thou- 
sands of healthy and ambitious 
young men will be removed. 

Instead of considering the enlisted 
men as a mass they will be consid- 
ered individually, and each and every 
man will be given, as he was never 
given before, the chance in his life 
to progress in his chosen career, 
whether his desire is to remain in 
the service or to return to civil life, 
happily and gladly trained in naval 
discipline so as to make him, at the 
first emergency, a most valuable unit 
in strategy and warfare. 

Washington, D. C. 











Thus you may tally the dogs of ‘war; 


(You pay the kennel fee) 
Fending your borders they 
The harriers of the sea. 


Grim in gray water, steel on steel, 
Squat battleships sit low, 
Their great guns are the bull-dog’s teeth 


That close upon the foe. 


The armored cruisers are strong-ribbed hounds, 
Swift on the trail they go. 

As burrowing terriers follow the fox, 
The submarines hunt below. 


THE DOGS OF WAR 
BY KATHARINE BAKER 


Slinking into the mist of dawn, 


Black hull and raking stack, 


range afar, 


The fell destroyers skulk along, 


Mad dogs in a deadly pack. 


Every ship with a bone in her mouth 
Travels the watery track, 
Guarding your goods in the East and South, 


Till the keeper calls them back. 


Thus you may tally the dogs of war; 
(You grudge the kennel fee) 


He whistles them off, and the battleships 
Come sullenly to heel; 

He slips the leash, and his eager hounds 
Leap forth on rushing keel. 


Guarding your borders they range afar, 


The harriers of the sea. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND MEXICO 


BY THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, LL.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN YALE UNIVERSITY 


AY by day in the newspaper 
D:=« his choice the somewhat 

perturbed householder reads 
the latest despatches from Mexico. 
Foreigners forsake their property 
and seek the coast. The Constitution- 
alists are making headway and inci- 
dentally have put their prisoners to 
death. The Nationalists are crushing 
out opposition and organizing Con- 
gress. The sorrows of Huerta disap- 
pear like morning dew as he sits 
tight, braves the demands of the 
United States and has the time of his 
life. And on our side the administra- 
tion uses braves words, vaguely 
threatens dire things, persuades for- 
eign powers to await its declaration 
of policy, yet seems to have no policy, 
but—drifts. Whither is it drifting? 

To clear our minds let us try to 
state the problems, study the rules 
and precedents for its solution, ex- 
amine the action of the administra- 
tion in their light and characterize 
the alternative courses. 

Mexico is a state where the strong 
hand of a despot has brought about 
peace and orderly government; the 
power of public opinion has not done 
so. It is a state where the game of 
politics has been unfairly played. 
For orderly government based upon 
popular elections must depend upon 
accepting the results of election hon- 
estly, whereas in Mexico, as in too 
many other Latin-American states, 
the party beaten at the polls, instead 
of accepting the result, takes up 
arms. The party division before 1865 
was into Liberals and Clericals. Max- 
imilian was supported by the latter, 
but eventually deserted by them, be- 
ing unable to satisfy their demands. 
The Monroe Doctrine on its original 
lines was enforced in 1867 and the 


French army of intervention with- 
drawn. Then the Liberals gained the 
upper hand and Maximilian was cap- 
tured and shot. During the presiden- 
cies of Juarez and Lerdo, who fol- 
lowed Maximilian, Porfirio Diaz re- 
peatedly raised the standard of re- 
volt, and in 1877, with an army at 
his back and a program of reform to 
smooth his way, was elected presi- 
dent. Eglasias assured him that he 
might be a fortunate soldier but 
not a constitutional president. 
Inaugurated in May, 1877, Diaz 
was not recognized by the United 
States until March of the next year, 
altho Germany and Italy had acted 
the August before. His so-called elec- 
tion was simply the result of over- 
throwing the rival claimants. Secre- 
tary Fish suggested that Diaz “would 
have no important adversary in arms 
and might be regarded as the actual 
ruler of the country.” But as there 
were border troubles complicating 
the matter, this decent ten months’ 
interval before recognition, was de- 
termined on. In Moore’s Digest of the 
International Law of the United 
States one may find a statement of 
our usual policy in such cases and 
the reason for this particular delay. 
The Government of the United 
States, altho it was “accustomed to 
accept and recognize the results of a 
popular choice in Mexico and not to 
scrutinize closely the regularity or 
irregularity of the methods” by 
which those results were brought 
about, would in the particular in- 
stance “wait before recognizing Gen- 
eral Diaz as president of Mexico until 
it shall be assured that his election 
is approved by the Mexican people 
and that his administration is pos- 
sest of stability to endure and of dis- 


position to comply with the rules of 
international comity and the obliga- 
tions of treaties.” This is the lan- 
guage of our acting Secretary of 
State and was restated in much the 
same words by President Hayes in 
his message December 8, 1877. Other 
facts remain to be recalled in order 
to show how parallel the two cases 
of Diaz and of Huerta appear. Un- 
able or unwilling to carry out his 
program of reforms, Diaz said frank- 
ly in the Diario Official that the pro- 
gram was “nothing else but a heap 
of moral absurdities and material 
impossibilities and that in conse- 
quence he was not able to fulfil the 
promises there made to the nation.” 
The ensuing discontent, hostility and 
revolts were put down with a strong 
hand. Some of his opponents were 
executed, some imprisoned, some 
driven out. At this time occurred the 
execution, without trial, of nine citi- 
zens of Vera Cruz—the so-called 
“Hecatomb of Vera Cruz’—which 
was ascribed to Diaz but not proven. 
All sorts of crimes, including rob- 
bery, were ascribed to Diaz—164 dif- 
ferent events being specified in one 
newspaper, the editor being prompt- 
ly banished. 

At the expiration of his term, late 
in 1880, being ineligible for re-elec- 
tion, Diaz transferred his powers to 
General Gonzales, his Secretary of 
War, had himself elected Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court and gov- 
ernor of Oaxaca, paid a visit to the 
United States—where he was well 
received—and then, in 1884, became 
president again. Without pursuing 
his career further it is enough to 
say that until the Madero revolt Diaz 
continued in‘ control of Mexico, a 
despot, in many respects a beneficent 
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despot; inviting foreign capital, safe- 
guarding it, developing transporta- 
tion and trade, carrying out the ob- 
ligations of the state, preserving or- 
der; but by no means a constitutional 
president. When his strong grip upon 
affairs relaxed, we see but too clearly 
the results. 

In his brief review of the rise and 
recognition of Diaz, the events of a 
generation of Mexican history, we 
find the usage and the policy of our 
own Government and its beneficial 
consequences, material at least if not 
moral. That the rule governing recog- 
nition was applicable to the other 
Latin-American states as well as 
Mexico, the correspondence of our 
State Department shows, and this is 
the law and the policy generally. A 
de facto change of government which 
seems to have popular backing and 
to be strong enough to make good the 
obligations entered into with other 
states is recognized by those states 
after a decent and sufficient interval. 
Provided these fundamental require- 
ments are satisfied, irregularities in 
the succession of a new administra- 
tion or blemishes in the character of 
a new executive head are matters of 
internal sovereignty with which oth- 
er states do not concern themselves. 

Let us now assume that the 
charges brought against General 
Huerta, which seem to have influ- 
enced our Government in its recent 
dealings with Mexico, are true. He 
was a trusted officer of Madero, who 
had driven out Diaz. Turning against 
Madero, Huerta had him cruelly put 
to death and himself became provi- 
sional president. He was promptly 
recognized by some, tho not by all, of 
the states in commercial relations 
with Mexico. Mr. Wilson’s attitude, 
however, was one of extreme disap- 
proval. He believed Huerta to have 
come into power by unconstitutional 
means and with bloody hands. He dis- 
trusted any Congress chosen under 
existing conditions and under Huer- 
ta’s auspices. He withheld recogni- 
tion, and when Huerta expelled many 
members of the Congress on the 
charge that they made the national 
legislature a hotbed of revolution, 
President Wilson declared that he 
never would recognize him: further- 
more that the new Congress was in- 
capable of legal action and must not 
be convened. So far as the American 
public has been informed, this is the 
sum and substance of Wilson’s pol- 
icy—never to recognize Huerta nor 
his Congress—and for the reason 
that Huerta is so bad a man. 

It will be noticed that this policy is 
essentially different from the pre- 
vailing policy and usage of the 
United States in similar cases. Hith- 
erto it has asked not whether a de 


facto executive irregularly in office 
was a good man, but whether he was 
a strong man, backed by the popular 
will, so far as that found expression, 
and capable of fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of the state. And in order to 
determine this, time must elapse. 

We must credit Mr. Wilson with 
the best of intentions. He surely 
seeks the restoration of order and the 
reign of law in disturbed Mexico. 
In delaying the recognition of Huer- 
ta he is acting wisely, is following 
sound precedent. It would have been 
well, perhaps, to have sounded other 
states and acted in unison with them, 
thus testing the stability of Huerta, 
as our late ambassador in Mexico 
seems to have advised. But delay of 
recognition to test the strength and 
popular backing of a de facto execu- 
tive is one thing; the delay coincident 
to a refusal ever and under any cir- 
cumstances, to recognize a Huerta 
or any of his legislative doings, is 
quite another. It substitutes the eth- 
ical principles of our President or his 
Secretary of State for precedent, 
usage and common sense. 

Meanwhile the administration, up- 
held by its good intentions, optimistic 
that Huerta, under the weight of 
disapproval, will climb down from 
his high horse, is exposing itself to 
the derision of an _ uncharitable 
world. For it resembles the man who 
seeks a reputation for wisdom by 
keeping silent, while it becomes clear- 
er every day that it does nothing 
because it knows not what to do: it 
started wrong. Whether Huerta is 
the strong man desired, is the only 
Mexican in sight who can restore 
order, it is difficult to determine. But 
my point is that his case must not be 
prejudged, and that should his 
strength become evident it is the 
duty of the administration to recog- 
nize him in spite of its previous 
sweeping refusal to do so, in spite 
of consequent loss of face. For what 
else is there to do? Let us consider 
certain alternatives suggested. 

One is the removal of the embargo 
upon exportation of arms and am- 
munition. Here it must be noticed 
that this embargo is not commanded 
by international law but by our Con- 
gress. To restore order in Mexico by 
supplying both factions with arms 
and watching them fight it out, would 
jeopardize all property, imperil the 
lives of foreigners as well as natives, 
foster brigandage and anarchy, in- 
definitely postpone a settlement. And 
is Carranza in any way superior to 
Huerta? Has he not bloody hands 
also? 

Another course would be pacific 
blockade applied to all Mexiean ports. 
The first objection to this is that if 
the pressure of such a step should be 


effective its result would be to weak- 
en the dominant power, whereas what 
is wanted is to strengthen some au- 
thority. The other objection, and, I 
think, a fatal one, is that it would 
not be effective because it could not 
be made to apply to the trade of third 
powers. We ourselves held this— 
when it was proposed by Great Brit- 
ain and Germany in 1903 to blockade 
the Venezuelan ports pacifically— 
that blockade to be respected by the 
neutral must imply war. But if neu- 
tral trade is undisturbed blockade 
loses its value. And this brings us 
to a third and last alternative, to the 
recognition of Huerta, namely, armed 
intervention, that is, war. Perhaps 
nothing else would unite the Mexican 
factions, but it would be carrying 
altruism to the nth power, to hazard 
our own fortunes in war with a 
neighbor in order to patch up that 
neighbor’s domestic differences. The 
advocates of intervention talk of a 
military expedition into Mexico, the 
protection of American property, the 
restoration of order, a fair election 
under our auspices and then a grace- 
ful withdrawal, as if such a program 
were possible and easy. But I fancy 
a responsible board of strategy has 
warned the President, even if he is 
tempted, of which there is no sign, 
that the country is not equipt for 
such an adventure. In this connec- 
tion we may study the Boer war to 
advantage. According to the Esher 
report, the total enrollment under the 
British flag in South Africa was 
448,000 men to conquer an estimated 
Boer force of about 40,000 and pacify 
the country. This proportion of ten 
to one was made necessary by the 
vast extent of country to be covered, 
the difficulty of guarding communi- 
cations and by Boer mobility. The 
report showed further that Great 
Britain could adequately arm, equip 
and officer not much over 100,000 
men who could be spared for African 
service. The job of Mexican interven- 
tion would be greater than this and 
our preparation for it less. We should 
not intervene, because it is so doubt- 
ful if we could intervene success- 
fully, whereas intervention to be jus- 
tifiable must be successful. 

Every one of these alternatives to 
the recognition of Huerta is inad- 
missible. Our policy should be to 
strengthen somebody in Mexico, not 
to weaken everybody: to build up, not 
to pull down. In refusing ever to 
recognize Huerta, the administration 
has violated our usage and the dic- 
tates of common sense. Is it honest 
enough and strong enough to correct 
its blunder? There is an obstinacy 
of strength; there is also an obsti- 
nacy of weakness. 

New Haven, Connecticut 























A PLEA FOR STORIES THAT DO NOT “END WELL” 


NE of my library treasures is 

a handsome volume by Octave 

Thanet, made the dearer by 
the autograph and inscription upon 
the fly-leaf. The title—Stories That 
End Well—may be a shrewd bid on 
the part of the publishers for the 
suffrages of the Republic of Novel 
Readers. Or, it may be a reflection of 
the gracious optimism of the golden- 
hearted author. 

Be this as it may, it is an indica- 
tion of the trend of popular senti- 
ment too significant to be ignored. © 

Editors of periodicals in which fic- 
tion plays a leading part must bow to 
the demand for the “So-they-lived- 
happily-forever-afterward” wind-up 
of serial and the complete-in-one- 
number story. When fifteen per cent 
of the women who compose the bulk 
of the bookseller’s customers turn to 
the last page of a novel before glanc- 
ing at the first, and lay it back dis- 
dainfully upon the counter if assured 
by the glance that it does not “turn 
out well,” he is a dull student of 
the trade-barometer who does not 
trim his sails to meet the favoring 
winds. 

“But——’” I remonstrated when an 
editor, in suggesting I should write 
a novelette for his magazine, stipu- 
lated that it should have a happy se- 
quel—“‘all chronicles of real life do 
not end in peace and plenty!” 

“My dear Madam!” replied the 
Man of Manuscript Letters, indul- 
gent of my weakness, “it is precisely 
because so many life-histories have a 
gloomy close, that readers clamor for 
a different diet. They crave relief 
from the ghastly truth. To admit that 
a book does not have a sunny close is 
to brand it as a failure with the 
trade. People read novels for amuse- 
ment alone. They want to dance, not 
to reflect or to weep, and we must 
pipe whether we want to obey or 
not.” 

Is it then a selfish desire to get out 
of a murky atmosphere for a brief 
breathing-spell, or altruistic longing 
for a make-believe millennial reign of 
peace and prosperity—the joys of the 
Socialist’s heaven—that has begotten 
the new craze for a prophecy of 
“smooth things”? 

That it is a modern development 
of literary taste is apparent at one 
glance backward. 

The twentieth century censor of 
current literature would have none of 
the “glooming peace” with which the 
woful story of Romeo and Juliet is 
rounded off by antiquated Shakes- 
peare. The young lovers would be 
married in the Verona Cathedral, 
with a Montague Jr. as best man, and 
a Capulet cousin, “gowned superbly,” 


BY MARION HARLAND 


as bridesmaid. Ophelia would be res- 
cued from “muddy death” in the 
“weeping brook,” by Hamlet’s arrival 
upon the scene as she goes down for 
the third and last time, and her rea- 
son be restored by the shock of the 
cold bath. The seducer of Effie Deans 
would be converted at a Covenanter 
camp-meeting and instantly set forth 
in quest of the peasant girl, never 
drawing rein until he marries her in 
the village church with Dumbiedikes 
grinning in the background, and 
Jeanie Deans weeping for joy upon 
her father’s shoulder in the front 
pew. Queenly Rebecca of York would 
become Mrs. Ivanhoe, and calm- 
pulsed Rowena console herself with- 
out ado with a neighboring squire. 

One shudders to think of the accu- 
mulation of “Rejected, with the Pub- 
lisher’s thanks” MSS. in the libraries 
of Stratford-on-Avon, Twickenham, 
Gad’s Hill and Abbotsford, had 1913 
standards of literary taste prevailed 
in the Elizabethan, Queen Anne, or 
even the early Victorian period. 

Charlotte Bronté told Mrs. Gaskell 
that she did violence to her artistic 
sense and conviction of what had 
really been—what to her apprehen- 
sion could not have fallen out other- 
wise in the ideal world which was 
more a verity to her than the nar- 
row, sordid sphere of her outward 
life—when she changed the last page 
of her greatest novel—Villette: 


Mr. Bronté requested her to make 
her hero and heroine (like heroes and 
heroines in fairy tales) “marry and 
live very happy ever after.” But the 


idea of M. Paul Emmanuel’s death at 


sea was stamped upon her imagina- 
tion until it assumed the distinct force 
of reality, and could no more alter her 
fictitious ending than if they had been 
facts which she was relating. All she 
could do in compliance with her father’s 
wish was so to veil the fate in oracular 
words as to leave it to the character 
and discernment of her readers to in- 
terpret her meaning. (Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell.) 


If the reader will turn with me 
to the complaisant ending of the book 
thus humanely “doctored,” he finds 
in it the anti-climax of the matchless 
picture of the tempest that “roared 
frenzied for seven days” in the ears 
of the woman keeping agonized vigil 
in the home she had made ready for 
her betrothed. One rises from the pe- 
rusal of-the only weak paragraph in 
the book with the suspicion that the 
dutiful daughter past over the re- 
luctant pen to her critic, letting the 
Yorkshire parson have the last word. 

Every writer who knows for him- 
self the rapture of creation—ecstasy 
inconceivable by the mere copyist— 
comprehends what one who was a 
prince among novelists meant when 


he avowed in awestricken tones, that 
his characters sometimes “got away 
from him,” doing and saying what 
they pleased in spite of him. “Then 
it is,” he added reverently, “that I 
find I have done my best work. I do 
not explain the phenomenon. I know 
it to be true.” 

In direct phrase—‘“the story tells 
itself.” Humbler artists can enter 
into the meaning of the four words. 
And having told itself, it may not be 
changed arbitrarily. Authors are pro- 
verbially thin-skinned, receiving sug- 
gestions as to the management of 
their brain-bantlings in the same 
temper as that which fond mothers 
display when their bairns are criti- 
cized unfavorably. I maintain that re- 
sentment to be pardonable which is 
aroused by the perfunctory admoni- 
tion of publisher or editor—“We do 
not interfere with plan or action of 
the tale so long as it ends well. Upon 
that we insist.” If the whine or snarl 
of the creator of plot, action and end- 
ing remind his mentor of clownish 
Touchstone’s one flash of manly 
spirit—“A poor thing, but mine 
own!”—the employer and prospec- 
tive paymaster stands his ground. 
He has the public at his back. 

We have all heard the musty anec- 
dote of the tilt of wits between Ben 
Jonson and his crony, John Sylvester, 
when the latter challenged Ben to 
make an impromptu rime in three 
minutes. Sylvester led off with— 

“I, John Sylvester, 
Kissed your sister.” 

The challenged party capped it on 
the spot— 

“TI, Ben Jonson, 
Kissed your wife.” 

“That is not rime!” growled dis- 
gusted John. 

“No?” retorted rare Ben. “But it 
is true!” 

I am reminded of the old joke when 
I am told that stories drawn from the 
actual happenings of everyday life 
are seldom, if ever, artistic. The 
same school of critics contend that 
portrait-painting, however finely exe- 
cuted, is of a lower grade of art than 
fancy sketches born of the maker’s 
imagination. Yet La Fornarine and 
Mona Lisa have brought no contemp- 
tible meed of praise to their respec- 
tive artists, and who will deny that 
Guido Reni’s fame is due as much to 
his portrait of Beatrice Cenci as to 
all his other works combined? Here 
let us pause to consider what the 
highest order of art in music and 
painting would have lost if patrons 
of both had stipulated for a dash of 
Bacchantes and harlequins in the cor- 
ner of every canvas, and for the in- 
genious introduction of dance-tunes 
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and rag-time music in the noblest 
opus of the great master of music. 

A more pertinent analogy would be 
the insistence that the “Dead March” 
in “Saul” should have a rousing 
finale in a stirring waltz, with never 
a change,of key,.and,a “Miserere” 
slide into a lively quickstep. 

The reductio ad absurdum is none 


of my making. It is the legitimate ap-. 


plication of a principle which, it is 
claimed, should obtain, in a certain 
line of art to other and kindred fields 
where human genius has free course 
and is glorified, and human talent is 
developed into its perfect work. 

I do not forget in writing thus that 
Charlotte Bronté herself was not al- 
ways superior to the -prejudice she 
deprecated in her father. Yet she had 
given Villette to an admiring world 
when she wrote-to Mrs, Gaskell of 
Ruth, a story of Manchester mill-life, 
just published by her friend: 

“Hear my protest! Why are we to 
shut up the book weeping? My heart 
fails me already at the thought of the 
pang it will have to undergo. And yet 
you must follow the impulse of your 
own inspiration. If that command; 
the slaying of the victim, no by- 
stander has a right to put out his 
hand to stay the sacrificial knife.” 

In the afterthought of the last 
sentence one recognizes the true ar- 
tist, the creator who ‘bows to inex- 
orable law. 

It would be a curious study to 
trace backward’ the origin and 
growth of what has brought about 
the present craving for a sequel— 


not “round and perfect as a star’— 
but artificial in conception and in ex- 
ecution as conventional as the wil- 
low-pattern upon a_ porcelain tea- 
plate. Our forbears may have strayed 
into ultra-sentimentality. Their pre- 
dilection for the tragic muse may 
have been a shadow cast by the van- 
ishing Dark Ages. Were their dram- 
atists and novelists less true to life, 
as they knew it, than are we in an 
age that is at once optimistic and 
utilitarian, when we contend that 
nothing is well that does not, in out- 
ward seeming, end well? 

If we relegate to the realm of 
fairy-lore pictures of so-called every- 
day flesh-and-blood entities (of 
which, do not let us forget, our gen- 
eration makes a. vaunted specialty), 
then the jingle of wedding-bells, the 
avalanche of bouquets, the chorused 
benedictions of reconciled feudsmen 
and the listed virtues of regenerated 
rascals, that round off the last chap- 
ters of the “best sellers,” have their 
rightful place in the esteem of edu- 
cated men, women and children. 
That they are contrary to the nat- 
ural laws of God’s universe goes 
for naught from the “artistic” stand- 
point. Briars and thorns and thistles 
are planted like thickset hedges 
thruout three hundred acres (pages). 
We turn to the three hundred-and- 
first, and presto!—feast our eyes 
upon arable fields, green and sym- 
metrical with straight, weedless 
rows of vegetables and fruits, bound- 
ed by clipped borders of privet and 
box. The relations of cause and ef- 


fect are scouted as idle tales; sowing 
and reaping have not so much as col- 
lateral. kinship. 

Here and there, an arch-heretic 
stands up courageously in the mar- 
ket place in defense of nature, truth 
and justice, and by the might of na- 
tive genius wins the applause of the 
populace. Witness Hardy’s A Pair of 
Blue Eyes and Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes; Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Mar- 
riage of William Ashe; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s Story of Avis and A 
Singular Life; Margaret Deland’s 
Awakening of Helena Richie. Yet, 
great as are these masterpieces of 
the novelist’s skill, I have heard crit- 
ics of putative refined taste and 
“culture,” lament the “unsatisfactory 
conclusion of what would, but for this 
blemish, be a perfect specimen of the 
highest style of modern fiction.” 

The character-drawing in each is 
acknowledged to be inimitable; the 
action is spirited thruout; the inter- 
est is sustained from the first to the 
last page as only a master-hand could 
uphold and carry it onward. The dia- 
mond has one flaw; the sun a single 
spot and that a big one; the glorious 
opus leaves a discordant note. 

Genius and the skill of the magi- 
cian’s wand have overpowered preju- 
dice and defied false standards in 
the works I have named and in others 
as notable. Singly and united, they 
have not availed to weaken the greed 
for Stories that End Well—the ano- 
malous product of what we vaunt as 
A Practical Age. 

New York.City 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERPIECES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


N the following pages we re- 
QO te four masterpieces of 

Dutch and Flemish art of the 
seventeenth century, which are new 
to America, These are the four prin- 
cipal paintings of an unusually rich 
and complete collection which has 
just been brought to New York and 
placed on sale there. The collection, 
made by the late August de Ridder, 
of Frankfort-on-Main, includes 
eighty-seven canvasses, among them 
being three fine examples of the work 
of Rembrandt, two portraits of wom- 
en by Franz Hals, four works of Ru- 
bens, two Van Dycks, and interest- 
ing portraits and other paintings by 
Govert Flinck, Ferdinand Bol, Jan 
Gornelisz Verspronck, Adrian Key, 
Jacob Backer, Thomas de Keyser and 
Cornelius Janssens Van Ceulen. The 
most important known example of 
the work of that rare Flemish mas- 
ter Gonzales Cocx, a brilliant “Fam- 
ily Group,” is in the collection. There 
are fine landscapes by Hobbema, by 


both Ruysdaels, Jacob and Salomon, 
by Cuyp, by Van Goyen, by Wouver- 
mans and others, and, especially in- 
teresting, a fine small “Cattle Rest- 
ing,” by Paul Potter. 

The collection is also surpassingly 
rich in fine and typical examples of 
the so-called “Little Masters,” the 
Netherlandish genre painters who 
dealt not so much in individual por- 
traits as in types and who preserve 
for us the very life and habits of 
their time: Gerard Terborch, Gabriel 
Metsu, Quieringh Brekelenkam, Jan 
Steen, Nicolaes Maes, Pieter de 
Hooch, Isac Koedyck, Pieter Codde, 
Adrian and Isac Van Ostade, David 
Teniers the Younger and “Adrian 
Brouwer. 

Herr August de Ridder, who gath- 
ered together this wonderful collec- 
tion, was a Frankfort millionaire 
better known in industrial and com- 
mercial circles of Germany than in 
those of art. But art was his hobby 
for many years. He began first a col- 


lection of modern pictures, but.after 
a visit to Munich and study of the old 
masters in the Pinacothek, an old 
love of his youth was revived, for he 
was a Belgian by birth and had been 
brought up in Antwerp among mas- 
terpieces of Flemish and earlier 
Netherland artists, and he decided to 
confine himself exclusively to collect- 
ing works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. His collection was about a 
quarter of a century in the making. 
A short time before his death, at the 
age of seventy-four, in May, 1911, 
his collection had been the subject 
of critical scrutiny by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, the well known expert and di- 
rector-general of the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum in Berlin, who prepared 
a full descriptive and historical cata- 
log of its treasures. 

The four masterpieces from the 
collection on the following pages are 
reproduced thru the courtesy of the 
F. Kleinberger Galleries of 709 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 








RUBENS 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY, SUPPOSED TO BE HELENE FOURMENT 
. Bode thinks that this portrait is not of Rubens’ second wife, Helene Fourment, but probably of one of her sisters. It is a sumptuous 
work, pervaded by a rich golden glow, and in treatment is highly characteristic of certain phases of Rubens’ power 
From the August de Ridder collection 














REMBRANDT 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN (A MEMBER OF THE RAMAN FAMILY) 
Signed, and dated 1634. It ranks with the most important examples from Rembrandt’s brush ever brought to America. The treatment 
is vigorous, and the chiaroscuro is more pronounced than is usual in his portraits painted to order. 
From the August de Ridder collection 





FRANS HALS 


PORTRAIT OF SARA ANDRIESDR, WIFE OF THE PASTOR MICHIEL MIDDELHOVEN 
As fine an example of this master’s work as has ever been seen in this country. The cool, clear blacks of the picture are brought 
out with a diversity of tone that one associates with no other artist except Velasquez. 
From the August de Ridder collection 
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VAN DYCK 


PORTRAIT OF FERDINAND BOISSCHOT, BARON DE SAVENTHEM, PRIVY COUNCILLOR TO THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT 


The handsome melancholy head, carried with that pride of bearing which Van Dyck knew so well, and the stern, severe features 


add impressiveness to the distinguished effect of this picture, painted at Antwerp in 1630. 
From the August de Ridder collection 








THE SUPPRESSION OF FINNISH LIBERTIES 


THE JUDGES OF FINLAND’S SUPREME COURT ARE IMPRISONED FOR 
_DEFEN DING THE CONSTITUTION 


The world has never ceased to de- 
plore the destruction of Polish liber- 
ties, but little attention has been paid 
to the greater crime being consum- 
mated in our own time, the russifica- 
tion of Finland. We say greater, for 
Poland was a chaotic and turbulent 
aristocracy, while the Finns are 
peaceable, industrious and democrat- 
ic. We know them well, for we have 
over 250,000 Finns in America and 
they form a valuable element of our 
population. As Grand Duke of Fin- 
land the Czar is pledged to defend 
the constitution which he is now vio- 
lating, and the judges who refuse to 
betray their country by perverting 
the law to suit his purposes have 
been condemned to imprisonment. 
The following account of this latest 
act of Russian oppression is from 
the pen of a gentleman in Finland 
who has exceptional opportunities of 
becoming familiar with the facts, but 
realizing the aversion of the Rus- 
sian authorities to any criticism, we 
do not think it wise to give his name. 
THE EDITOR. 


ARLY in the morning on Sep- 
Be 23, 1913, sixteen mem- 

bers of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals at Viborg, Finland, men 
representing some of the most 
honored families in the country 
and holding some of the highest 
positions in the power of the 
Grand Duchy to confer, were aroused 
from their slumbers by detachments 
of police, arrested and incontinently 
bundled off into cabs and conducted 
to the railway station to be put into 
an early train for Petersburg. Such 
was the hurry of the police that the 
judges were not even. allowed to 
change their Finnish money into 
Russian, and such was their incon- 
siderateness that the wives of the 
judges were in many cases refused 
permission to accompany their hus- 
bands to the railway station, and 
hardly had time to take leave of 
them at all. Early as the police had 
come, however, they did not succeed 
in getting their prisoners away in 
secret, and many of the citizens of 
Viborg, warned by telephone, assem- 
bled at the station and sent the 
judges off with a cheer. 

The police do not like these demon- 
strations, which make all but. the 
most abandoned of them feel secretly 
ashamed of the work they are dcing. 
But they are at least getting used to 
them, for one has quickly succeeded 
the other since the drama, of which 
we have just described the closing 
scene, began on September 27, 1912, 
with the removal to Petersburg of 


Deutinn Lagerkrantz. That event—the 
first of its kind—was felt to be sym- 
bolic of what Finland is passing 
thru, and sent a thrill thru the coun- 
try. Every Finlander sees the picture 
in his mind even if he was not pres- 
ent at the station on that day: Lag- 
erkrantz walking slowly and with 
difficulty, having been dragged out 
of bed contrary to medical advice; 
crowds of people, many of them with 
tears in their eyes, warmly ‘and 
eagerly pressing his hands; one ot 
the police crying like a child as Lag- 
erkrantz took leave of wife and fam- 
ily; then as the train slowly steamed 
out of the station the hundreds of 
folk present bursting spontaneously 
into the noble psalm, “Lord, Thou 
hast been our refuge from one gener- 
ation to another.” 


WHEN FINLAND WAS FREE 


In order to understand how, first 
of all, a single Finlander, and now an 
entire Supreme Court of Appeal, 
could be thus removed from Finland 
to Russia and imprisoned in that 
country, it is necessary to take a 
glance at Finnish history. 

When Finland entered the Russian 
Empire in 1809, the Emperor Alex- 
ander I sacredly guaranteed the 
preservation of the Finnish consti- 
tution. Each of his successors has 
taken the same oath on his accession. 
Under the protection of Russia and 
her own constitution Finland be- 
came a happy and prosperous coun- 
try. The constitution they have in- 
herited from their fathers .means 
everything to the Finlanders, for.it 
alone saves them from that. govern- 
ment, at once despotic and anarchic, 
which renders Russia so dangerous 
a country for free-minded men and 
women to live in. They believe in 
their laws as men for whom law is 
the very condition of their existence 
—part of the air they. breathe. Re- 
move ‘the constitution, and Finland, 
neighbored by autocratic Russia, 
would be like a man who, as he 
crosses the torrent, feels the bridge 
give way under him and is presently 
engulfed. 

Previous emperors had faithfully 
kept. their oaths to. Finland and been 
beloved by its inhabitants. But un- 
der the present Emperor the word 
has gone out that the Finnish con- 
stitution must be broken. Perhaps it 
is hardly surprizing. When Alexan- 
der II opened the Finnish Diet in 
1863 he concluded his speech by say- 
ing: “It is for you, the representa- 
tives of the Grand Duchy, to prove, 
by the dignity, the moderation, and 
the calmness of your discussions. 


that in-the hands of a wise and well- 
conducted people, - determined to 
work hand in hand with the Sov er- 
eign ina practical manner for the 
development of its well-being, liberal 
institutions, far from being .a -dan- 
ger, become a guarantee of order and 
prosperity.” But the present Emper- 
or’s feeling toward constitutional 
government is, as is well known, 
very different. Soon after his acces- 
sion he declared to a Zemstvo (local 
government) deputation that the 
hope of representative government 
for Russia was a “meaningless 
dream” and not long afterward his 
minister, Count Witte, declared that 
“the idea of constitutional govern- 
ment is the greatest mistake of our 
age.”’. With such views neither Em- 
peror nor minister was likely to ap- 
preciate the spectacle of a flourish- 
ing Finnish democracy so near. the 
Russian capital. 


NULLIFYING A CONSTITUTION 


The work of destruction began in 
1899, when General Bobrikoff held 
his reign of terror in Finland until 
he was shot in 1904. The Russo-Jap- 
anese war and the revolution in Rus- 
sia brought respite to the Finland- 
ers, and after the great. strike, one 
of the most extraordinary popular 
movements in history, the constitu- 
tion was restored on a more demo- 
cratic basis, the franchise being ex- 
tended to all men:and women over 
twenty-four, and the Czar once:again 
solemnly swearing to maintain the 
laws. But now that-Russia by aid of 
Stolypin’s necktie—as they call the 
hangman’s rope there—has_ been 
“pacified,” the Fennophobes ‘have 
once more leisure in which to stran- 
gle Finland. They do not call it the 
destruction of Finland’s constitution 
—that might shock Western. preju- 
dices—but only “bringing Finland 
into line with the rest of the Em- 
pire.” 

The actual machinery by which it 
is done is the declaration that Russia 
has a right to legislate for Finland 
in matters of “imperial interest.” 
The definition of “imperial interest” 
is then made so wide as to include 
every matter, however local, in which 
Russian ministers may choose to in- 
terfere. Thus in January, 1910, the 
Russian Council of Ministers actu- 
ally, discussed whether a new porter 
might be appointed to the geograph- 
ical department of the University of 
Helsingfors, and whether a_ stoker 
might be appointed to the physical 
laboratory. The right to interfere 
thus established, it onlv remained to 
induce the subservient and packed 
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Duma to pass laws for Finland. Such 
laws are past over the head of the 
Finnish legislative authority, and in 
deliberate defiance of the Finnish 
constitution, as interpreted both by 
the Finlanders, the best lawyers in 
Russia and the most eminent juris- 
consults of Europe. 

The particular law over which the 
present conflict arose was one past 
by the Duma last year conferring on 
all Russians resident in Finland the 
full rights of Finnish citizenship.. It 
placed Finnish officials in the follow- 
ing dilemma: were they to act in 
accordance with the Finnish consti- 
tution, which upon entering office 
they had taken an oath to observe, 
or were they to break that oath and 
execute unconstitutional orders? 
They chose the former alternative, 
as being the only course consistent 
with duty and manliness. Last au- 
tumn a case arose in which they put 
their decision into practise. It was 
quite an unimportant matter—the 
granting of trade rights to a Russian 
in Viborg. According to Finnish law 
he had to apply to the Governor of 
Viborg, according to the new law he 
must go to the Town Court. He went 
to the Town Court, which referred 
him to the Governor, thus chronic~ 
ling its refusal to recognize the 
Duma law. Russia retorted by hav- 
ing Lagerkrantz and two other mem- 
bers of the court arrested, previous 
to trial in St. Petersburg before a 
Russian judge—a further breach of 
Finland’s constitution. Bail was al- 
lowed and the other two men pro- 
duced it. Lagerkrantz, refusing on 
principle, was imprisoned and later 
on transported to Petersburg. Some 
Russians in the same train, indig- 
nant at his treatment, actually of- 
fered to go bail for him, altho they 
had never seen him before. He 
of course declined. He and his col- 
leagues were tried there on October 
23, and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment, their advocates not be- 
ing allowed to defend them. After- 
ward the Russian authorities in- 
creased the sentence. 

A CONVICT ARRESTS A COURT 

But the fate of the Town Court 
fades into insignificance before its 
sequel. The arrest of Lagerkrantz 
was a breach of Finnish law. There- 
fore the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Viborg, as in duty bound, ordered 
his release. The Russian governor 
there refused, and requested the 
governor-general, a man of German 
extraction but a great Russianizer, 
to take measures against the Su- 
preme Court. This was done and dur- 
ing last December twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were ar- 
rested in their homes, and conducted 
in groups of six each to Petersburg. 


Bail being allowed, all but two of the 
members availed themselves of it and 
returned to Finland pending the 
trial. This took place before the Pe- 
tersburg District Court in January, 
in the absence of all the accused 
save one, who “ratted,” the other 
twenty-three refusing to appear in a 
court which had no right to try 
them. The sentence passed was the 
highest permitted by the Russian law 
for their “crime.” All were con- 
demned to sixteen months’ imprison- 
ment and loss of office, and for ten 
years none was to be eligible for any 
other official post. (This has since 
been changed to permanent loss of 
office. ) 

One wonders whether in all the 
history of jurisprudence there is 
anything to parallel this amazing 
trial of an entire Supreme Court of 
Appeal in one country by a local 
court in another country, and its con- 
demnation for having carried out the 
very laws which its members were 
appointed to administer and were 
bound by the most solemn oath to 
maintain. The situation becomes still 
stranger when it is learned that the 
chief of police at Viborg, who su- 
perintended the arrest of the judges, 
ought, in the eyes of the Finlanders, 
himself to be in prison. He fled to 
Russia in 1905 to escape being tried 
for forgery, and was only able to 
return in 1909 because the Russian 
authorities prevented Finnish law 
taking its natural course with him. 
They found him a willing instrument 
and soon appointed him to the posi- 
tion he now holds. 


THE JUDGES IN PRISON 


It is not necessary to draw sensa- 
tional pictures of what the Finnish 
judges will have to undergo in the 
Russian prisons to which, after 
many months’ delay, they have just 
been conveyed. They will hardly be 
subjected to the inexpressibly bar- 
barous treatment meted out to many 
Russian political prisoners. But their 
lot will be sufficiently trying for a 
body of highly educated men, ‘accus- 
tomed to the comforts of life. A Fin- 
lander incarcerated last winter in 
the Investigation Prison at St. Pe- 
tersburg to await trial has de- 
scribed to friends his experiences 
there, and it is not unlikely that the 
judges, as persons already sentenced, 
will fare considerably worse. His cell, 
said this gentleman, had a window 
the size of a man’s pocket handker- 
chief and so high that only the iron 
bar and an occasional pigeon were 
visible from within. It contained no 
chair, and if he wanted to read he 
had to stand up close by the window, 
as it was too dark to see the print if 
he sat on his bed. During the dark- 
est period of the winter there was 


only one hour of daylight in which 
it was light enough for him to dis- 
tinguish clearly the clothes he was 
standing up in. At 7 a. m. the cells 
were lighted for a short time, so 
that the prisoners might see to clean 
them out, and again for a time in the 
evening. The depressing effect of the 
darkness superadded to the loneli- 
ness is easy to imagine. Dirt and red 
tape reigned there. One of the pris- 
oners requested to be allowed his 
own blanket in place of the reeking 
prison one. But when his wife 
brought it to him he was not per- 
mitted to have it because it was red 
—a revolutionary color. Communica- 
tion with the outside world was car- 
ried on under great difficulties. Let- 
ters might only be written or re- 
ceived in the Russian language, and 
a petition was not accepted because 
it had been translated from the Fin- 
nish and had not been originally 
written in Russian. Visits to the 
prisoners were limited to half an 
hour once a week. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JUDGES 


But for the judges, worse than the 
physical discomforts of prison life, 
will be the knowledge that, on emerg- 
ing from it, they will find their 
occupations gone and will have to 
adopt new professions in order to 
maintain their families. This will 
fall with especial hardness on the 
older men among them, whose pen- 
sions would normally be due within 
a few months or years, and who will 
now entirely lose them. It is only too 
possible that they will also have the 
pain of seeing the institution to the 
preservation of which they have de- 
voted the best years of their lives 
either collapse entirely or be filled 
with nominees of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

They have at least this comfort, 
that by their noble self-sacrifice they 
are keeping alive the spirit of Fin- 
nish patriotism. They are, moreover, 
indirectly helping the cause of con- 
stitutional government in Russia. 
The Russian liberal press was and 
remains wholeheartedly on the side 
of the Finlanders in their struggle 
to maintain their constitution and is 
loud in its denunciation of the pres- 
ent outrage. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that wiser counsels may yet 
prevail at Petersburg. All Russians 
who have any real knowledge of Fin- 
land know that the present policy is 
in direct opposition to Russia’s true 
interests there, and that if persisted 
in long enough it can only end in 
destroying what was once a very 
powerful thing, Finnish loyalty to 
the Russian crown. Is the Emperor 
rich enough to throw away the loy- 
alty of such a people? 

Helsingfors, Finland 








THE BOOK THAT HITS THE MARK 


The substance of this paper upon 
“the book that hits the mark” was 
delivered by the genial humorist and 
student of human nature, who is the 
author of “D’ri and I” and “Eben 
Holden,” at a dinner at the National 
Arts Club, New York City, last 
month.—THE EDITOR. 


O man would take a subject 
N« this kind without making 

a demonstration of modesty, 
but as I have no modesty to throw 
away, I shall content myself with as- 
suring you that I do not propose to 
tell all that I do not know about this 
subject. I shall keep part of it for 
my own amusement. There are books 
that hit and books that get hit, and 
mine have been mostly the latter. I 
remember passing, one summer day, 
a military post on the Snake River 
in Wyoming, and stopping to register 
at the sergeant’s office, that being the 
custom of travelers who went further 
on. As I wrote my name the sergeant 
pleased me by saying that he had 
read most of my books, and told of 
buying a copy of D’ri and I in a 
bookstore of Livingston, Montana, 
to send to a friend at Christmas time. 
He was going to his lodgings with 
the book in his hands; he raised the 
package above his head as a greeting 
to a friend across the way who quick- 
ly drew his revolver and shot at the 
book. On reaching home he found a 
bullet imbedded in its pages. As he 
finished the story of this adventure, 
a friend of mine remarked that it 
took something more than the energy 
of a bullet to get thru one of Bach- 
eller’s books. 

I like the book that hits hard but 
hits kindly. There are many marks 
and a good many books that do not 
hit them, so I shall have more to say 
about marks than marksmen. The 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


greatest mark of all seems to me to 
be the Europeanization of America. 
Following the example of sundry 
French and Italian authors numbers 
of our own novelists have begun to 
aim at marks hid in slimy depths of 
thought beneath the level of polite 
conversation. Their efforts have be- 
come immensely and perilously pop- 
ular in America, particularly among 
its young women. We are beginning 
to despise work and trade; we are 
putting aside the old ideals. Leisure 
and fun are the things that seem to 
concern us most. 

Take the daughter of your butcher, 
or your grocer, or your baker. If he 
is a reasonably prosperous man, he 
sends her to a private school, where 
she learns the arts of leisure and of 
idleness, where she acquires all the 
delightful variations in the Fifth 
avenue dialect. She generally has a 
pair of obedient and respectful par- 
ents; often she is ignorant of the 
distinction between an adverb and 
an adjective, but she can converse in 
French and sing in Italian; she can 
tell you much about the work of 
Botticelli and Fra Angelico, but she 
knows little of the work of her own 
home; she trills and warbles and 
motors and whists; she engages in 
the titivation of toy dogs; she pounds 
the family piano; she eats chocolates 
and caramels enough to fill a well; she 
dreams of sunbursts and tiaras while 
her papa worries about notes and 
bills; she lies-‘on downy beds of ease 
with the last best seller and worst 
smeller, then rises and goes out in 
quest of adventures; she grows in 
fat and folly; often she is both ox- 
eyed and peroxide; to her, work is 
the only misfortune, fat the only 
burden, and pimples the great enemy 
of womankind; she has created what 
we are pleased to call the servant 


problem, which is only the drone 
problem, caused by the increasing 
number of those who toil not but 
have to be toiled for. Even her sys- 
tem cannot do its work, and the phy- 
sician and the surgeon are added to 
the list of her servants and become 
as necessary as the cook and the 
chambermaid. 

Her brother is educated in the 
wholesale fashion that has prevailed 
in the old country for centuries. The 
little educational plant in the home, 
in which Lincoln, Grant, Greeley, 
Edison, Clemens, Whitman got their 
educational start, has given him 
nothing. He has gone first to a board- 
ing school, then to a college and prob- 
ably a large college where he may 
enjoy the companionship and friend- 
ship of the sons of rich men. He often 
acquires habits of leisure and lux- 
urious tastes. The effect of the whole 
thing is apt to discourage his faith 
in himself. He accepts an equipment 
of second-hand thoughts and ready- 
made opinions, and has become a 
member of a sort of thought trust. 
The young men who leave these great 
wholesale educational centers are apt 
to be pretty much alike. They have 
not the tremendous individuality of 
the home-made men of the last cen- 
tury. They go into some department 
of a great business and become one 
of many, thinking on one plane, and 
only in terms of profit and loss. 

Now the mother and father of this 
boy and girl are not able to give them 
any assistance. The mother is too 
busy with her playmates, and the 
father is living from four to six 
months after date. So—all too briefly 
and hastily—lI have indicated a mark 
which some of these books on ex- 
hibition ought to have hit, but which, 
I fear, may have escaped the obser- 
vation of their authors. 


A CITY’S SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


HAT the city of Detroit pays 

{ annually $6000 for the educa- 
tion of crippled children that 

must otherwise remain at home in 
ignorance is a fact not known even 
to many residents of that city. Hacks 
are provided at city expense in which 
the children may ride to and from 
school. In the Clinton street school 
several rooms are set aside for the 
education of these children apart 
from their more robust fellows. At 
present thirty-eight children are en- 
rolled there. This does not include 
those in whom any lameness of de- 
formity is slight and who are able to 
walk and attend the regular schools. 


The school has been in operation 
three years. The children are pro- 
vided with the same instruction that 
is given their healthy brothers and 
sisters. Few games can be played, 
and there is little active exercize of 
any kind. But the children find some 
compensation for this deprivation 
in the rides to and from school in the 
big covered hacks. They look to these 
trips as the event of their lives and 
never tire of them. Especially fa- 
vored are those permitted to sit with 
the driver in front. 

At the school house one room is 
used as a lunch room and kept in the 
charge of a competent woman. Here 


the children are served a light bread 
and milk lunch at 10 a. m., and a 
warm lunch at noon. 

This school is fast becoming so 
popular that its facilities are crowd- 
ed to the limit and additional accom- 
modations must soon be provided. In 
another building a school for the 
blind is being operated on a similar 
plan. Here also covered carriages are 
used in which to convey the children 
to and from school and the number 
of pupils is so rapidly increasing and 
the scope of work being broadened 
that considerable additional appro- 
priations will be required to accom- 
modate the pupils another year. 
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LITERARY TASTE AND THE. PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


In asking Mr. Putnam, one of the 
veteran and commanding figures in 
American book publishing, to dis- 
cuss for the readers of The Inde- 
pendent the present status of book 
publishing in America, we exprest 
the opinion that “the book publish- 
ing business at the present moment 
is experiencing a decided expansion 
and that the demand for more books 
is increasing and the supply keeping 
pace with it.” We asked Mr. Putnam 
to indicate any new tendencies that 
are apparent in the business of the 
literary market or the taste of the 
public. What Mr. Putnam has to say 
is of particular interest as coming 
from one who has been a foremost 
leader in the movement for the re- 
form of our copyright laws so as to 
give the American author and the 
American publisher the protection 
that they deserve in the production 
of American books.—THE EDITOR. 


publisher would claim to have a 

clear or complete understanding 
as to the “present situation in the 
publishing business” or as to the 
“tendencies” that are at this time 
“apparent in the business” or in the 
“literary market” or in the “taste of 
the public.” 

Each publisher is doubtless fully 
occupied with the responsibilities of 
his own office and he can at best base 
his impressions as to what the book- 
buying public is wanting and is pre- 
pared to pay money for, only on the 
reports of his own salesmen and on 
such expressions of opinions as may 
come to him from the more intelli- 
gent of his bookselling correspond- 
ents. 

The market for books in the United 
States is, of course, larger than it 
has been in any previous decade, but, 
as far as I am in a position to judge, 
the book-buying capacities and possi- 
bilities of this market have not in- 
creased in proportion to the popula- 
tion. My father did a better business 
in 1850 in the sale of standard lit- 
erature in the .communities which 
were at that time book-buying cen- 
ters, than we are doing today in 
those same centers in proportion to 
the increase of the population. In 
some communities, in fact, particu- 
larly in certain cities of the South, 
the purchase of standard literature 
was larger, not only relatively, but 
absolutely, in 1850, than it is at the 
present. 

A novel which possesses what is 
called “commanding interest” cer- 
tainly secures, however, a larger sale 


I DOUBT whether any individual 
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GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
President of G. P. Putnam's Sons 


thruout the United States than at 
any previous time. On whichever side 
of the Atlantic it originates, the sale 
for a book accepted as presenting 
“popular qualities” is greater in the 
United States than in Great Britain. 

The novel of the second group, 
that is to say, a group which com- 
prizes from fifty to one hundred 
titles each year, is also assured of a 
larger demand than ever before. 

For the novels of the third and 
fourth importance (using the term 
purely with reference to their com- 
mercial possibilities), the prospects 
of success are no greater than they 
were fifty years ago and are possi- 
bly not as great. It is my impression 
that the supply of fairly well written 
books which deserve to come into 
print, but which have no very dis- 
tinctive quality and which do not 
command attention, is larger in pro- 
portion to the number of possible 
readers than it was half a century 
ago. 

There is an increasing interest 
in literature outside of fiction, and 
the demand for such books is not 
only larger than ever before, but it 
is probably more intelligently direct- 
ed. Such books are being produced 
increasingly under international ar- 
rangements, that is to say, the edi- 
tions of works addrest to English- 
speaking people are, under one ar- 
rangement or another, divided be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. 

There has also been some increase 
in the number of international pub- 
lications which are divided not be- 
tween two markets, but between 
three or four or five. For these books, 


published on the Continent in a lan- 
guage other than English, the divi- 
sion of outlay covers such items as 
the payments to authors, the cost of 
illustrations, the expense of research 
work, etc. The larger the number of 
markets among which such first out- 
lays can be divided, the smaller the 


, cost to be debited against each indi- 


vidual copy of all the editions, and 
the lower the price at which the 


» buyer secures a book of world-wide 


importance. 

The advantage on the part of 
American publishers in entering into 
such international publishing under- 
takings—undertakings which are of 
importance not only for the authors 
and publishers concerned, but for all 
the reading communities, is, how- 
ever, materially lessened by the fa- 
cilities extended under the American 
law (not only to libraries but to in- 
dividuals), for the importation, ir- 
respective of American copyright, of 
copies of trans-Atlantic editions of 
such books. The institutions making 
their purchases from trans-Atlantic 
dealers and importing direct, have 
the advantage also of securing their 
books free of duty. Such a provision, 
under which a direct bonus is given 
to the foreign baok dealer at the ex- 
pense of the American dealer, and 
which places institutions and indi- 
viduals outside of the restrictions of 
the copyright law, is peculiar to the 
United States. The procedure 
brought about by such a copyright 
law discourages international pub- 
lishing enterprizes and works to the 
detriment not only of the American 
book trade, but of the American 
book-buying public. 

The literary “taste” of the Amer- 
ican public is undoubtedly improving 
from year to year, and this improve- 
ment may in part at least be accred- 
ited to the influence of the better 
class of journals which give attention 
to literary criticism, such as The 
Dial of Chicago, The Nation, The 
Independent, The Outlook and the 
Times of New York, etc. 

In the department of fiction pub- 
Jishing, the supply is probably, as 
above indicated, greater than the 
demand, and it would be wiser if 
publishers would be more economical 
in the selection of books to be 
brought into print. For literature 
other than fiction, it is not likely that 
any attempt at restriction would be 
either desirable or advantageous. The 
books produced must at best fight for 
existence, and it will be only the 
fittest that survive. 

New York City 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
- TION CONFERENCE 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


SPECIAL COLLABORATOR, UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


F unusual significance to the 
progress of education is the 


proposed plan of the Dutch 


Government to hold an International . 


Conference on Education at The 
Hague in 1914. The educators of dif- 
ferent nations have met on many oc- 
casions in private educational con- 
gresses to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest, but the Dutch Govern- 
ment proposes, for the first time, the 
official participation of the govern- 
ments. 

The specific object of the confer- 
ence is, first, to discuss topics of 
common educational value. Among 
those mentioned in the call are: The 
teaching of history; religion and 
education; the authority and instruc- 
tion; organization of instruction 
with a view to the selection of a ca- 
reer, the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages; problems relating to school 
hygiene; instruction and instructors ; 
contact and agreement between par- 
ents and the school; and the exchange 
among the several countries of pro- 
fessors (casu quo lecturers and tu- 
tors) of universities and others— 
teachers, students and pupils. France 
made further proposals: The train- 
ing of teachers; cosmopolitan clubs 
in universities; principles of civic 
morality which can be taught in all 
countries. The program from the 
United States adds principles of cit- 
izenship which may be taught as 
common to all countries. 

The similarity of the programs of 
these three countries, together with 


the informal expressions of opinion. 


from educational authorities in other 
countries of Europe, indicates a 
common interest in educational 
problems. 

It is recognized that, altho the ed- 
ucators of the world are making 
comparisons of educational stand- 
ards, there exists no adequate means 
whereby this can be done thoroly and 
with scientific economy. The second 
object of the International Educa- 
tion Conference is to create such 
a means. The plan is to organize an 
International Council of Education, 
whose chief function shall be to keep 
educational authorities in one coun- 
try abreast of educational progress 
in other countries. This council would 
become a clearing house of education. 
The council, it is proposed, will col- 
late current educational opinion, 
probably by means of permanent 
committees of investigation and re- 
search. The value of such committees 
acting under the joint authority of 


the several governments can hardly 
be estimated. 

Another proposal is the organiza- 
tion of a bureau for the translation 
and distribution of standard educa- 
tional literature, a large part of 
which is inaccessible to teachers, 
either on account of inadequate ex- 
change system or because of the dif- 
ferences in language. 

The idea of an International Edu- 
cational Council, clothed with such 
powers, has met with wide approval 
both in Europe.and in this country. 
Three years’ work has already been 
done on the preliminaries of the 
conference, in which the United 
Stetes takes a peculiar interest, 
since it was our Government which 


first proposed to the Government of 
The Netherlands to issue an invita- 
conference. The first invitation called 
the conference for September, 1913, 
which to arrange the conference, the 
Dutch Government postponed it until 
This conference, in taking the first 
step for the organization of a clear- 
initial service in creating world 
standards in education which will 
all civilization should strive. 
THE PULSOGRAPH 
A engineer named N. W. Akim- 
off, who now lives in Phila- 
genious instrument for detecting and 
discovering the exact whereabouts 
which its inventor calls a “pulso- 
graph,” has recently been subjected 
City Water Department, with re- 
sults that tend to confirm Mr. Akim- 
save thousands of gallons of water 
and much money to any large water- 
underground water pipes is not de- 
tected until considerable water has 
costly digging has to be done before 
the break in the pipe is found. But 
buried too deeply for prompt and ex- 
act finding of any leak. 
tachable pump with a quick lever 
valve, made fast to a hydrant, pro- 
along the pipe underground, and the 
force of the overpressure is regis- 
a small leak the overpressure is re- 
lieved a few points; a larger leak is 


tion for an international education 
but on account of the short time in 
September, 1914. 
ing house of education, will render 
develop those world ideals for which 
RUSSIAN-BORN hydraulic 
delphia, has invented a clever and in- 
of leaks in water mains. This device, 
to thorogoing tests by the New York 
off’s statement that his machine will 
supply system. Ordinarily leakage in 
been lost, and oftentimes a deal of 
with the “pulsograph” no pipe is 
This is the way it works: A de- 
duces an overpressure which travels 
tered on the pulsograph. If there is 
registered in corresponding meas- 


ure. Thus, it is easy to tell whether 
there is a leak; but something more 
is necessary to tell just where the leak 
is. 

When wave pressure is produced— 
that is, by causing an extra flow of 
water and checking it suddenly—the 
wave travels at the rate of 4000 feet 
a second. On the pulsograph dial the 
length of time before the return of 
the wave is represented by dots 
which divide the time into two-hun- 
dredth parts of a second. Since the 
wave speed is known it is an easy 
thing to calculate the distan¢e from 
the leak to the hydrant to which the 
pulsograph is attached. If there is 
no relief in the overpressure, then 
there is no leak in the pipe between 
the point where the pulsograph is 


applied and the next hydrant. 
LEARNING AT CHURCH HOW 
TO LIVE 
CHICAGO pastor deserves 
credit for being the first to 
give public instructions to all : 
who will come to his church Sun- 
days in the laws, human and divine, 


‘that surround man in his social life. 


This church will teach the facts of 
medicine, hygiene, law, finance and so 
forth, every Sunday to all persons 
who come to the Sunday service pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

A number of professional men 
have volunteered their assistance and 
will aid the pastor, Rev. Edward L. 
Reiner, of the Waveland Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, in making the 
church a center for business and so- 
cial life and health as well as reli- 
gious activity. 

A physician will tell how to keep 
well and maintain sanitary condi- 
tions and cleanliness in the home. 

A lawyer will explain how to live 
in conformity with the city ordi- 
nances, and treat such other legal 
topics as may be of interest to city 
dwellers. 

A banker will detail the uses and 
misuses of money and will give ad- 
vice on methods of saving and suit- 
able investments for people of limited 
means. 

A large employer of labor will re- 
late the present demands made upon 
employees, how to secure a position, 
how to fill it acceptably, etc. 

A teacher will explain the mutual 
relation of the parent and school to 
the child, will show forth the neces- 
sity of various rules and aim to 
secure a more harmonious coépera- 
tion between teachers and parents. 

Other professional people will be 
heard on subjects of interest to the 
congregation; the result aimed at is 
to fit humanity more perfectly for its 
environment. 
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GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


A Baptist and an advertising man; leader of 
Ford Hall 


FORD HALL: A SEARCH FOR 
TRUTH 


I: Boston this fall the sixth sea- 
son of the Ford Hall Sunday 
Evening Meetings has opened. 
Commonly speaking, “Ford Hall’ is 
a public forum for the consideration 
of social, religious and economic 
problems. But that sounds much too 
formal and uninteresting. Ford Hall 
is essentially human. It is really a 
Sunday evening gathering of every- 
day folks to listen to messages from 
some of the world’s greatest thinkers 
and to talk over these messages and 
glean from each one some construc- 
tive truths. 

The Ford Hall meetings were made 
possible thru the bequest of about 
a million dollars by the late Daniel 
Sharp Ford, owner of The Youth’s 
Companion, to the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, the income to be used 
for the religious and temporal wel- 
fare of the working men and women 
of Boston. Ford Hall has been made 
a fact by a committee from the So- 
cial Union, headed by George W. 
Coleman, a prominent advertising 
man and a loyal Baptist. 

The audience that crowds the hall 
to overflowing every Sunday night 
is about two-thirds men. It is one- 
third Jewish. Practically a third are 
Socialists. Some are anarchists. 
Many are atheists and agnostics. Men 
of foreign birth predominate. The 
guiding principles of the meetings 
are: 

Nothing offensive to race, class or 
creed. 


Nothing merely entertaining or 
purely technical. 

Any subject that has moral and 
spiritual values. 

The effort is to reach the unor- 
thodox of all classes, religious, eco- 
nomic, political and social. To do this, 
speakers are drawn from all walks 
of life. They are men and women of 
broad vision—editors, judges, re- 
formers, educators, labor leaders, 
writers, sociologists, scientists, bus- 
iness men. The speaker is not ques- 
tioned as to his religion, and it makes 
small difference what his message is, 
so long as it is constructive and he 
is sincere. He must know his subject. 
If he does not he will never want to 
speak at Ford Hall again after the 
hour’s grilling questionnaire, which 
always follows the address. 

The speakers are not paid for their 
service. The musical program is ren- 
dered by volunteers. The ushers vol- 
unteer. Mr. Coleman, the chairman 
and director of the meetings, gives 
his service. Briefly, the burden of 
the messages preached is: 

The gospel of reconciliation be- 
tween classes. 

Justice and good will to all men. 

Respect for the other man’s re- 
ligion. 

Tolerance of the other man’s eco- 
nomic point of view. 

Interpretation of the Church to 
the masses, and the masses to the 
Church. 

The audience is, Cooper Union ex- 
cepted, probably the most cosmopol- 
itan in America. The meetings are 
not religious services; neither are 
they secular gatherings. Rather is 
Ford Hall the meeting place between 
the Church and the world outside of 
the Church. The meetings have be- 
come as a church to those who will 
have nothing to do with organized 
religion or any recognized Church. 
They are a safety-valve for the pent- 
up feelings of the outraged and the 
opprest. The reaction of the meetings 
on the Churches has been as signifi- 
cant as their effect upon the audi- 
ences themselves. Notwithstanding 
having all the elements that might 
contribute confusion and riot, such 
as having a Jesuit priest standing 
on a Baptist platform to speak on 
the dangers of socialism to a crowd 
largely radical, the chairman has 
never been obliged to use a gavel. 
Perfect order has never, in the his- 
tory of the meetings, been broken. 

The meetings are conducted much 
as any ordinary meeting. They open 
with a hymn of patriotic nature. 
Then follows half an hour of vocal 
or instrumental music. Then the ad- 
dress, followed by the questionnaire, 
at which time the audience is given 
the opportunity to ask questions and 


draw out any points the speaker may 
not have covered. The meeting closes 
with another patriotic hymn. 

The Ford Hall idea is bound to 
live and grow and it has already 
spread to half a dozen other cities. 
It is not an experiment. It rests on 
the fundamental brotherhood of man, 
and it expresses the search for 
truth. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
' ON TRIAL 


N a recent number of the Daily 
[ecsstie and Trade Reports 

Consul-General John L. Grif- 
fiths, of London, reviews the re- 
port for the first year of the opera- 
tion of the unemployment insurance 
law, under which provision is made 
during periods of unemployment and 
illness for the great body of em- 
ployees in the United Kingdom. Al- 
together 2,500,000 unemployment 
books were issued under the act, so 
that most of those on small wages 
at least are ready to take advantage 
of it. Some 400,000 individual work- 
men claimed benefits under the act. 
Only 7 per cent of these were ex- 
cluded after investigation. The maxi- 
mum of unemployed falling within 
the provisions of the act was 118,000 
and the minimum 67,000. The high- 
est payment for any one week ap- 
proached $100,000; the lowest -was 
$23,500. The aggregate for the year 
was $1,150,000. While the insurance 
law has been in operation for a year 
there have been only six months of 
experience in the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits. This accounts for 
the small sum expended. It ‘is recog- 
nized besides that this was a very 
good year and no conclusion can be 
drawn as to what would result in 
poor times. 

The officials who have had most to 
do with the administration of the act 
express themselves as very well sat- 
isfied. Above all, at the close of the 
year, there was an invested balance 
of nearly $8,000,000, and this is ex- 
pected to increase during good years 
and serve as a fund to fall back on 
in the lean years. It has been made 
clear that government insurance has 
tended to encourage rather than dis- 
courage private and voluntary efforts 
along the same line. The permanent 
secretary says in his report: “It is 
too soon to judge of the ultimate 
economic and social effects of the 
scheme of national insurance against 
unemployment. . We have yet 
to experience its working during a 


_period of depression in the labor 


market. . . . However, the initial 
difficulties of bringing the scheme 
into operation have been successfully 
overcome.” 











A HOLIDAY TRIP INTO THE LAND OF BOOKS 
BY CHARLES E. HESSELGRAVE 


HE ancient Brahmans laid a 

i stern interdict upon all travel 
and to this may be attributed 

in good part the stagnation which 
later prevailed in their social and re- 
ligious customs, their agricultural 
and industrial methods. Stability is 
a valuable asset of civilization but 
may be purchased at too great cost. 
Some will have it that the differen- 
tiating element of the western world 
is in the last analysis its migratory 
activity. From the time the ancient 
Dorians pushed into the Balkan 
peninsula to the establishment of the 
Germanic states upon the ruins of 
the old Roman empire, the western 
Aryans were driven forward by a 
mighty Wanderlust. Since Columbus 
discovered America this racial in- 
stinct has been developed into indi- 
vidual character and distinction by 
the continuous search for new things 
in geography and science, industry 
and art, natural beauty and social 
eyperiment. Today the discoverer is 
forcing the remotest corners of the 
earth to yield up their world-old se- 
crets, the inventor is compelling the 
most impalpable powers of nature 
to submit to his yoke, and the whole 


of modern society is seething with a. 


restless desire to go somewhere and 
see or do something else. The evi- 
dences of this spirit are everywhere 
present in prevailing pleasures and 
pastimes. Not an American village 
but has its little coterie who have 
“toured abroad,” its well-patronized 
travelogues, and its enthusiastic par- 
tizans of Dr. Cook. Even staid Brah- 
manism is said to be losing caste 
because its adherents are now re- 
sponding to opportunities of travel 
the like of which have been denied 
to a hundred preceding generations. 
A holiday without its foreign trip 
or mountain climb is dull and tire- 
some. We cannot sing of “Home 
Sweet Home” until we have roamed 
“amid pleasures and palaces” abroad. 
We forever chant the praises of the 
unscalable mountain peak and the 
inaccessible fastness of the wilds. 
Facility of travel and increasing 
knowledge have been mighty factors 
in encouraging this passion for wider 
personal experience. Carlyle once 
declared that railroads were “most- 
ly employed for the transport of fools 
best left at home.” In spite, however, 
of this harsh dictum of the sage of 
Craigenputtoch, more humble wise 
men have found the iron rails of 
inestimable value in social progress 
and mental culture. To the prodigious 
efforts of the railway and steamship 
managers. who vie with each other 
in discovering some new comfort in 
transportation or rare touch of scen- 


ic beauty. to entice the inexperienced 
or titillate the sluggish palate of the 
wayworn traveler and sightseer, we 
may justly add the continual lure of 
the publisher who stimulates while 
he ministers to this growing taste 
for far-away attractions and unfa- 
miliar scenes. In the great stream of 
holiday books we find more flowing 
from the springs of travel than from 
any other source. Here one may find 
satisfaction for almost any fancy, be 
it visiting literary shrines, Hunting 
the Elephant in Africa, following a 
guide thru the mazes of an art gal- 
lery, or wandering along romantic 
rivers and lakes. City and country 
alike are exploited in outline sketch- 
es and intimate studies. Pen and 
brush and camera conspire to reveal 
the most striking and instructive, the 
most real and most romantic in the 
world that lies just beyond our pres- 


ent view. And these aids to the imag- 
ination from the bookmaker’s hands 
have the triple advantage of recall- 
ing slumbering memories, furnishing 
instant enjoyment and supplying 
mental stones for future use. The 
rich and varied holiday output in- 
vites a long and pleasurable trip 
into the land of books. 

A Traveler at 40. What an enticing 
title! We respond with avidity to the 
thought of wandering over seas with 
one old enough to perceive the essen- 
tials of culture and disentangle them 
from the complexity of the passing 
show, and yet not so old as to have 
dulled the edge of his enjoyment and 
interest in the follies and foibles of 
his fellow-creatures. But some dis- 
appointment awaits us on our first 
venture. Mr. Dreiser, indeed, gives 
us to understand that he is quite so- 
phisticated, even if this is his first 

















“YES! I WILL GO WITH THEE,” 


SAID TOMMELISE 


An illustration by W. Heath Robinson for Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (Hoh) 
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“OPEN THE CROCK!” SAID WIND-RUSH . 


- “OR IT WILL BE A SORRY THING 


FOR YOU” 


Drawn by Mary Hamilton Frye for Velma Swanston Howard's edition of The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils, by Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


voyage across the Atlantic, and we 
are led to expect some shrewd :ob- 
servations on men, women and 
things. Altho he yisits the familiar 
places of the tourist, his related ex- 
periences are not those usually re- 
corded. Many of them, we are bound 
to say, are not worth recording. In 
his struggle to achieve the uncon- 
ventional he often falls into the in- 
significant or wallows in the unsav- 
ory. As the reader follows the pho- 
tographic descriptions of the au- 
thor’s doings and feelings, he is 
struck by the incoherency and lack 
of point in the detached scenes and 
impressions. There is no subtle in- 
tegration thru the touch of strong 
personality, of idealism, of interpre- 
tation in the light of some worthy 
philosophy of life. The straining for 
effect has vitiated the judgment and 
destroyed the perspective, while the 
book is full of valuable crude mate- 
rials. We fare much better under the 
pilotage of another novelist. Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett. A far different atmos- 
phere prevails in his equally realistic 
sketches of Paris Nights and Other 
Impressions of Places and People. 
He, too, takes us the round from 
Paris to the Riviera, to Italy, Lon- 
don and Provincial England. There 
is everywhere in his writing a cer- 
tain freshness of view and vigor of 
expression. Whether it be in a dis- 
cussion of the Russian ballet or in 
a meditation on war, in a description 
of the forest of Fontainebleau or in 
a picture of the miners of the Eng- 
lish Midlands, we are sure to feel 
the impulse of the artist and the 


suggestiveness of the keen and sym- 
pathetic observer of life. While Mr. 
Bennett can interest his readers in 
a mountain climb or peradventure in 
hotel architecture and equipment, he 
inspires warmer ,enthusiasm when 
he writes on social themes and espe- 
cially when he draws his intimate 
portraits of life in rural England. 
Both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Dreiser 
have been fortunate in having their 
books appropriately illustrated by 
lively sketches from the hands of 
well known artists. 

If time allowed we might start 


again from New York with Mrs. 
French (Anne Warner) and, visiting 
The Meccas of the World, watch the 
drama of modern life thru her crit- 
ical eyes. We should not relish all 
her thrusts at our home customs, but 
we would quickly acknowledge the 
reasonable basis for her delineation 
of the rawness, the superficiality, and 
even sordiness of New York social 
life, in contrast with the more fin- 
ished, subtle and ingenuous culture 
of Paris, the childlike gaiety and ex- 
travagance of Vienna, the gloom and 
haughty poverty of Madrid and the 
stolid practicality of London. In 
the San Francisco editor, Mr. George 
Hamilton Fitch, who styles himself 
The Critic in the Occident, we have 
a more genial and informing com- 
panion for our journey. His impres- 
sions are those of a man of culture 
and wide reading. He has not forgot- 
ten the Spanish proverb that says, 
“He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” His 
descriptions of the art and architec- 
ture of Greece, Italy, France and 
England, as well as his comments on 
the present day life of the people 
are made in the spirit of appreciation 
and the desire to help others in form- 
ing just estimates. More than sixty 
reproductions from photographs aid 
in making this volume a valuable 
preparation for the readers’ contem- 
plated trip abroad. But perchance 
you are planning to visit a more 
restricted area, or have special in- 
terests and associations in old Eng- 
land. How easily we may secure com- 
petent guidance there! It is a small 
land, but rich in historic and literary 
suggestions. A note of warning will 





THE PENINSULA AND THE SKYSCRAPERS 
An etching by Joseph Pennell, in Robert Haven Schauffler’s Romantic America (Century) 
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be sounded at the very outset. We 
must not go in haste. It is only A 
Leisurely Tour in England that 
brings adequate returns. Whether we 
walk or cycle, drive or motor, the 
method must be but a means not an 
end in itself. The automobile trip 
does not necessarily issue in “hurry- 
graphs,” tho it takes persistent will 
power to prevent such a catastrophe. 
With Mr. Hissey in command of the 
car one may escape from the usual 
routes and explore at leisure the more 
secluded and unfrequented spots 
where life still runs on much the 
same as it has these hundreds of 
years. The charm of rural antiquity, 
the simplicity and strength of social 
customs, the curious traditions and 
superstitions of the country folk are 
to be learned and appreciated only by 
this intimate contact with those who 
speak a village dialect and shy at the 
questions of a stranger. 

Most travelers cannot, however, 
spend the necessary time to become 
intimately acquainted with the spirit 
of England’s quaint survivals of a 
former age. They wish to see and 
know the characteristic expressions 
of her life and history, the things 
which give her individuality and im- 
portance in the modern world, and 
differentiate her from other lands. 
No better volume could be selected to 
reveal the typical and attractive As 
It Is in England than the delightful 
survey of Mr. Osborne. Cathedral 
towns and old abbeys, Cornwall and 
the lakes, Sherwood forest and Ox- 
ford indicate the range and interest 
of Mr. Osborne’s beautifully bound 
book. If one misses from its pages 
any mention of the world’s great 
metropolis he will find the omission 
more than made good by Mr. For- 
man’s intimate picture of London, 
which the author describes as “the 
most romantic spot on earth to those 
of us whose tongue is English.” 
Should the traveler have an antiqua- 
rian interest he will not fail to se- 
cure the splendid historical, arche- 
ological and descriptive study of Sal- 
isbury Plain, Its Stones, Cathedral 
City, Villages and Folk. So much of 
religious history, romance and leg- 
end center in this strangely beautiful 
section that any adequate presenta- 
tion of the subject would command 
immediate attention. Miss Noyes has, 
moreover, performed her task with 
exceptional ability, and the illustra- 
tions are as praiseworthy as the text. 

Those of pronounced literary taste 
will, of course, make as much as pos- 
sible of their pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the world’s greatest poet. To find 
their way amid the pitfalls of spuri- 
ous traditions and gain easy access 
to the spots the poet has made sacred, 
ardent devotees will need to consult 

















THE TORRENT IN THE VALLEY OF GLENCOE 
One of N. C. Wyeth’s illustrations for Stevenson’s Kidnapped (Scribner's) 


the excellent essays and notes in Mr. 
Henry C. Shelley’s Shakespeare and 
Stratford. Or if you have a whole 
holiday to give up to it, let Dr. Oliver 
Huckel escort you Through England 
with Tennyson. Never was the truth 
of Goethe’s statement more finely il- 
lustrated, that to understand the 
poet you must visit the poet’s land. 
As you pass from Somersby to Far- 
ringford and Tintagel by the Sea, 
you catch with fresh appreciation 
the notes of the fen and bog and 
windy crag that often make the basic 
harmony of the poet’s music. 

When one wearies of chasing the 
fairies over the English moors or 
Shakespeare’s Ghost from Henley 
Street to New Place, he may well re- 
tire to the Scottish Highways and 
Byways in the Border where, accord- 
ing to the best information obtain- 
able on the spot, the tables will be 
turned, and wraiths and warlocks will 
hover on his track. There is said to 
be no danger, however, for one may 


always call to his aid and certain 
deliverance the Ettrick Shepherd or 
one of the Border Minstrels. But who 
can wander over the Eildon hills or 
along the Teviot and Tweed without 
conjuring up the spirit of Sir Walter 
Scott? Not only those bonnie hills 
and valleys around Abbotsford and 
Dryburgh, but the northern lochs, 
the highland glens and heather-cov- 
ered mountainsides, as well as ro- 
mantic portions of old England are 
justly called by Mr. Olcott, The Coun- 
try of Sir Walter Scott. It was his 
magic wand that cast on them the 
spell which still enchants the trav- 
eler into the preference of fiction 
over reality. What boots it that the 
gentle Amy Robsart never saw the 
walls of Kenilworth Castle? We who 
have been there know that her spirit, 
nevertheless, haunts the ruined tow- 
er. 
Once the traveler soars aloft on 
the wings of romantic imagination 
distinctions of country and language 
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“His varied career, his wit, and the stories 
must have made the life as pleasant to write 


the world 


The Most Interesting Biography of the Year 


THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 
Authorized Edition. 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


has given us a good book—a book that is sure to be widely popular, » partly from its amusin ig 
stories, partly from the picture it gives of a man who was as much a 

and disliked by the other, and partly from the real additions that it makes to our 
knowledge of political history of the last thirty-five years.”—The Times. 


$4.50 met. Carriage 50 cents. 
which have clustered around his name 
as it is pleasant to read. Mr. Algar Thorold 


ired and liked by hal 





Memoirs of a Prima Donna 


By CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
(Mme. Srraxoscn) 
8vo. With 48 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 

By mail, $2.75. 

Clara Louise Kellogg was the first American 

prima donna to win recognition abroad, She 

was received in every country with acclaim 

and she returned to her native land covered 

with honors. Her Memoirs are filled with 

anecdotes of the interesting aoe whom the 

prima donna met on and off the stage. 


My Beloved South 


By Mrs. T. P. O°,CONNOR 
Author of “Little Thank You.” 
8vo. With 4 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.75. 
These charming pen pictures of the home and 
social life of the South constitute a valuable 
contribution to the social history of the coun- 
try. Mrs. O’Connor is a Southerner by birth 
and among her friends and kin are numbered 
many who have been a part in the history of 
the South. 





To the River Plate and Back 


By W. J. HOLLAND, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Edinb.), F.Z.S., Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, jate Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

820. With 8 Illustrations in Color and 48 Other 
Illustrations and numerous line cuts in 
the text. $3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 

The narrative of the journey of an American 
naturalist to Argentina, with observations upon 

things seen and suggested. 


The Conquest of Mt. McKinley 


By BELMORE BROWNE. 
Appendix by HERSCHEL C. PARKER, 
8vo. With 4 Illustrations in Color and 100 
Other Illustrations by the Author. 
$3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 


The story of three expeditions through the 
Alaskan wilderness to Mount McKinley, North 
America’s highest and most inaccessible moun- 
tain. 





Happy Women 


Dolly Madison—Queen Louise—Dorothy 
Wordsworth—Caroline Herschel—Eliza- 
th Browning— Charlotte Cushman— 
Lucretia Mott—Florence Nightingale— 
Sister Dora—Jenny Lind—Louisa Alcott 
—Queen Victoria 
12mo, With 12 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 
By mail, $1.65. 
A series of delightful reading in which the 
aspirations and hopes, the defeated purposes 
and the silent burdens, the realizations and 
fulfilments of women find such beautiful ex- 
pression. 


Rambles in Autograph Land 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE. 
With a Foreword by Van Tasset SutPmen. 


Svuv. With 86 Portraits and Facsimiles. 
$2.50 net. By mail, $2.75. 


This volume does not concern itself with an 
account of the futile hoarding of disassociated 
names, but with the intellectual and stimulat- 
ing occupation of gathering letters, manu- 
scripts, and other documents of the great men 
of the past and of the present. The style of 
the book is chatty and anecdotal. 





The Old Boston Post Road 


By STEPHEN JENKINS 
Author of “The Greatest Street in the World,” 
“The Story of The Bronx.” 
8vo. With over 150 | eg and a Map. 
3-50 net. By mail, $3.75. 
The euher’ traces the development of the pio- 
neer settlements along this historic road to 
their present positions as manufacturing towns 
and cities; and, above all, emphasizes the per- 
sonalties of those men and women who have 
been chiefly instrumental jn causing the prog: 
ress of their towns and of the country in ma- 
terial wealth, or in literature, art, or education. 


Our Irish Theatre 


By LADY GREGORY 


Author %. “Trish Folk- History Plays,” 
New Comedies,” etc. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


An account not only of the great contemporary 
dramatic movement of Ireland, but of the 
stage history of the Dublin Theatre from its 
erection. A section of the book that possesses 
a very pertinent interest for American readers 
is that which has to do with the experiences 
encountered by the Irish actors in America. 
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lose their force. He is equally at 
home trailing Along France’s River 
of Romance, the Loire, with its leg- 
ends of the Maid of Orleans and its 
enchanting Chateaux country, rather 
unromantically described by Douglas 
Goldring, or enjoying the charming 
and graphic pen pictures by Mr. 
Charles Tower of the medieval relics 
and unspoiled country life Along Ger- 
many’s River of Romance, the Mo- 
selle. We pass on to the very source 
of romance itself in that fascinating 





heabeeal between the Orient and 
Occident which we call The Near 
East, where the streams of two great 
civilizations are so inextricably mixt 
that separation seems impossible, 
and the beholder is perplexed and 
bewildered by the strange shapes 
that rise from the confused mass like 
the genii in some tale from the Ara- 
bian Nights. Mr. Hichens has given 
us an exquisite picture of this tu- 
multuous meeting ground of the 
West and the East, with its contrast- 





ing lights and shadows, its contend- 
ing religions, its harmonies and dis- 
cords. Constantinople “in the shadow 
of its marvelous walls, guarded by 
innumerable towers and girdled by 
forests of cypresses, lies like some 
great magician, glittering, mysteri- 
ous, crafty, praying, singing, in- 
triguing, assassinating, looking to 
East and West, watchful and full of 
fascination.” Not less vivid and cap- 
tivating are Mr. Hichens’ descrip- 
tions of Dalmatia, and the scenic 
beauties and artistic ruins of Greece. 
His volume, so richly illustrated by 
photographs and paintings—some of 
them reproduced in color—by Jules 
Guérin, is a noliday treasure of ex- 
ceptional worth. 

And now that we are in Greece 
some readers will desire to linger for 
awhile to study Athens, the Violet- 
Crowned by the aid of Miss Whit- 
ing’s delightful volume in which de- 
scription, history and personal ex- 
perience are happily blended. Others 
with special interests in Hellenic cul- 
ture and art may remain still longer 
to delve into the scholarly volume by 
Professor Weller, which discusses at 
length with suitable maps, plans and 
pictures the artistic development of 
Athens and Its Monuments. 

On our return journey we must 
pause long enough in Italy to call at- 
tention to Mr. Hutton’s choice volume 
of essays in his well known style on 
The Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches. Nor can we neglect this op- 
portunity to introduce the reader to 
Mrs. Fraser’s well-written volumes 
of reminiscence, history and legen- 
dary stories, entitled Italian Yester- 
days. In some of her accounts a too 
eager faith has crowded out histor- 
ical investigation and led to unwar- 
ranted expressions, but due allow- 
ance can be made for these defects. 

Would that we could turn aside to 
enjoy with Mr. Sherrill, A Stained 
Glass Tour in Italy! How tempting 
is the invitation to visit hilltown and 
city in search of those rich and va- 
ried colored gems mellowed by age, 
thru which the light breaks with un- 
wonted beauty! In France, however, 
there awaits us the brilliant and 
penetrating study of Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres, by Mr. Henry Adams, 
published in sumptuous style under 
the direction of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the editorship 
of Ralph Adams Cram. These great 
monuments of art embody so much 
energy and aspiration of the later 
Middle Ages that an understanding 
of them reveals the essential influ- 
ences of that creative era. This is 
most adequately shown and abund- 
antly illustrated in Mr. Adams’ re- 
markable book. Those who enjoy the 
old Flemish and Dutch painters will 
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take delight in the keen appreciations 
and criticisms of The Masters of 
Past Time written years ago by Eu- 
gene Fromentin in his best style and 
now fortunately appearing in a 
worthy translation. 

And now we have barely touched 
the home shore when some one pro- 
pounds the staggering question, Why 
not travel in one’s own country rath- 
er than rushing abroad? Have we 
not the greatest mountains and riv- 
ers, the richest plains and highest 
waterfalls, the broadest lakes and 
wildest glens? Why not see this teem- 
ing grandeur and varied beauty first? 
There may be many and grave rea- 
sons, but we will not stop to refute 
them lest we lose the time of a profit- 
able excursion in the idle talk of dis- 
putation. It is often hard to perceive 
the beautiful or the romantic in the 
nearby and familiar, but when the 
skilled interpreter has pointed them 
out for us we revel in the new de- 
lights and marvel that they lay so 
long undiscovered by our side. Some 
such wonder and joy comes to us as 
we open the magnificently illustrated 
volume of Robert Haven Schauffler: 
We are convinced at once that there 
is a Romantic America. Not only the 
Yosemite, and the Grand Canyon 
with their soul-stirring beauty and 
august splendor, but industrial Pitts- 
burgh with its mysterious veil of 
smoke and tongues of lurid flame, the 
quaint life of the Creole city and the 
historic sites of Old Virginia and 
New England, under the vitalizing 
touch of Mr. Schauffler’s pen, all 
yield their thrills of pleasure and 
cast upon us that indefinable spell 
which arises from the half unknown 








Publishers 


Holivay Books 


J. BH, Lippincott Companp 
Philadelphia 








Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 








| Eighty-six plates in color and double-tone. 
decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. 
Postpaid, $5.25. s 


twenty-five years of collecting on the part of 





est. 





| worth. 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 
| By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., 


Boxed, $5.00 net. 
This work represents the observations and discoveries during 


an interesting galaxy of anecdote, research, and information 
upon a fascinating subject, full of humor and romantic inter- 
The general reader, the lover of beautiful stones, the 
student of the occult and mysticism, the religious, as well as 
| the lapidary and the jeweler, will find it entertaining and valu- 
able.’ For libraries it is a reference volume of inestimable 


Ph.D., D.Sc. 
8vo. Cloth, 


Kunz. It is 

















Colonial Architecture for Those 


About to Build 


By HERBERT C. WISE and H. FERDINAND BEIDLE. 
MAN. i i Decorated cloth. 


illustrations. 
‘ostpaid, $5.25. 


ith 207 


8vo. 
Boxed. $5 net. 


207 illustrations of wonderful scope and clearness of detail, 
showing all the best examples of colonial interiors and exteriors 
in the Middle Atlantic States make this volume of exceptional 

The text gives thorough and practical information, and 
All lovers of art and 


value. 
is the result of years of experience. 
architecture will prize this volume. 


New Camera Adventures 


The Romance of the Newfoundland 


Caribou 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 


For six years Mr. Dugmore followed and studied the elusive 


| caribou. This remarkable work is the result, 


mate account and delightful story of the life of the reindeer 
of the Western Hemisphere, completely illustrated with strik- 


ing photographs. 


The Merriest, Happiest Gift Book of the Season 


Lady Laughter 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
Gayle Hoskins. With 
orated title-page by 
Handsome cloth. Boxed, $1.50 net. 


page decorations in 


Illustrated with photo- 
graphs from life and a painting by the author. 


Illustrated in color by 


Edward Stratton Holloway. 
Postpaid, $1.67. 


SUMPTUOUS 
EDITIONS 


Old Italian Lace 


By ELISA RICCI. In_two 
volumes crown folio. With 
many plates in color, photo- 
gravure and black and white, 
especially mounted. $30 net, 
per set. 

700 illustrations of life-size pho- 
tographs and drawings of every 
sort of Italian lace, with repro- 
ductions in color, photogravure, 
etc., of great works of art, show- 
ing their actual use, are contained 
in this monumental work. It de- 
scribes minutely Italian laces, and 
also those of France and Flanders, 


French Color Prints 
of the X VIII Century 


With an introduction by Mat- 
corm C. Sataman and_ fifty 
prints in color. Buckram, 
handsomely decorated. Large 
octavo. $12 net. 

A remarkable collection of won- 
derful color prints representative 
of the period, including choice 
examples of the most famous 
French engravers. The prints con- 
tained in this volume, if pur- 
chased at an art store would cost 


Lg. 8vo. 


It is an inti- 


tint and dec- 
I2mo. 


The Barbour holiday book this season is a real 


leasure- | many times the price of this book. 
| giving combination. The colored illustrations, the beautiful 


or that which perhaps in its deeper 





essence seems to pass the bounds of 
the knowable. While Mr. Schauffler 
does not omit them from his roman- 
tic journey, The Old Spanish Mis- 
sions of California are more fully 
treated in Mr. Paul Elder’s historical 
and descriptive sketches: His illus- 
trations, taken chiefly from photo- 
graphs by Western artists, are most 
tastily arranged to elucidate the text 
and appeal to the eye of the reader. 

This great country of ours, how- 
ever, is so vast in its distances and 
is so varied in its natural scenery 
and holiday attractions that we can 
do no more than follow in imagina- 
tion such rare excursions as those of 
Mr. Kirkham, who, in his North and 
South, describes for us the teeming 
life of forest, field and swamp. When 
we read the informing volume of 
Margaret W. Morley we dream of 
spending our next vacation in The 
Carolina Mountains, to enjoy the 
wonderful air, the colors and the 
fragrances, and to watch the change 
which thru the iron rails is slowly 


binding, the excellent letterpress, the page illustrations and the 
Laughter,” are all in perfect harmony with the 


title, “Lad 


story, which is in Mr. Barbour’s happiest vein. 


A Beautiful Illustrated Edition 
Tales from Washington Irving’s 


‘Traveler 


Eight full-page illustrations in color by GEORGE W. HOOD. 
loth, with picture insert, decorative lining papers. 
Postpaid, $2.75. 

| Mr. Hood has caught the spirit of the tales in his beautiful 
colored illustrations and decorative lining papers. 
| press is perfect, and the volume makes a very attractive and 


8vo. 


Gilt top. Boxed, $2.50 net. 


| valuable gift book. 


Eothen: or, Traces 
of Travel Brought 


Home From the East 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. With 
an introduction by SamveL 
L. Bensusan. Illustrated in 
color by Frank Brancwyn. 
Crown quarto. Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed. $3.50 net. Large 
paper edition. $10.00 net. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn has made 
all the decorations and designs in 
this beautiful edition, including 
twelve of his most wonderful 
paintings of the Orient in color. 


The letter- 














sweeping away the primitive life of 
the old mountaineers. Our dream al- 
most passes into a practical plan at 
the perusal of Mr. Kephart’s intimate 
picture of the personal traits and so- 
cial customs of Our Southern High- 
landers from whom our martyred 
President, Lincoln, sprang. But it is 
hard for one to make such a decision 
when there lie open before him Pro- 
fessor Raymond’s beautiful pictures 
and poetic descriptions of The Moun- 
tains About Williamstown, or Mr. 


Johnson’s alluring volume on The 
Highways and Byways from the St. 
Lawrence to Virginia. It is no won- 
der that the American is prone to 
boast when he considers how many 
attractive spots in his own land are 
clamoring for the leisure of his next 
holiday. It will help one to keep a 
strictly modest opinion of his country 
if now and then he gets a glimpse 
of it thru other eyes. In the frank 
and entertaining volume on America 
As I Saw It, Mrs. Alec-Tweedie dis- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


PARIS NIGHTS. By Arnold Bennett. 


Profusely illustrated by E. A. RICKARDS. 








Net $3.00 


A new delight for cultured readers—this brilliant, genial series of travel sketches by an incomparable 


Large 8vo. 


interpreter of men, women and places. 


THE THREE GODFATHERS. By Peter B. Kyne. 
Illustrations in tint, by MAYNARD DIXON. Net $1.00 


Humor, pathosand a divine lesson mingle in this story of the three Arizona desperadoes and the Christmas baby. 


THE LADY OF THE LIGHTHOUSE. 




















By Helen S. Woodruff. Mlustrated. Decorated Boards. Net $1.00 
An infinitely winning story of the lovely lady who brings happiness to children. 

REALLY TRULY NATURE STORIES. 

By Helen S. Woodruff. llustrated. Net $1.00 


How big “Pal” and little “Pyxie” meet the little “people” of the woods and fields. 
for young children. 


WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD. By Cherry Kearton. 


Fully illustrated from photographs. Large Octavo. Net $5.00 
This record of one of the most famous explorers and naturalists in the world is one of the most important 
contributions of recent times to the knowledge of hitherto inaccessible places. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS. 
By E. Blantyre Simpson. = Fully illustrated. $2.00 


An ideal nature book 














Octavo. 


The hitherto untold record of the boyhood days of Stevenson—the most valuable recent contribution to 
Stevensoniana. 











Latest Novels by Favorite Authors 


THE ESCAPE OF ®y 'RVIN | THE DOOR THAT ®y cosmo 


S. COBB. HAMILTON. 
MR. TRIMM. Net $1.25 | HAS NO KEY Net $1.25 


Dramatic insight into American life is displayed in | She shut her door to her husband—and who was in 
this latest book by the man who commands both | the wrong? profound and brilliant commentary 
tragedy and humor. on modern marriage., 


THE POISON BELT. GENERAL JOHN REGAN. 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. Net $1.20 


Illustrated. Net $1.20 | Laughter lies in every page of this delicious yarn of 
Doyle’s latest mystery story—“Professor Challenger” | the young Irish doctor who blarneys a whole village 
solves a puzzle which Sherlock Holmes could not. into a giant hoax. 


THE OLD ADAM. DOWN AMONG MEN. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Net $1.35 


Irresistible gaicty bubbles throughout this Bennett 
magecpiese—the story of a man who surprised his 
wife. 
































By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 
Net $1.25 


Comfort’s greatest novel—out of the smoke of guns 
is born romance and a new idealism. 


GEORGE H.DORAN COMPANY 















THIRTY-EIGHT WEST THIRTY SECOND STREET#NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Seconp Epirion 
“I feel that I owe you a real debt of gratitude 
for your book. I read it at once, and covered 
it with pencil marks. And I am having it read 
to my daughter of sixteen. Indeed, I intend to 
order several copies to send to my friends, who 
need just such a remarkably clear exposition to 
get the thing straight in their minds. Thanking 
you for the service you have done me, I 
Sincerely yours, 
Winston CuurcHILL.” 





$1.00 Will Perfect Your Talking 
Machine. Buy the Ideal 
Clarifier and Record Saver 


Masterphone 


A simple device, y 
instantly attached 
to any sound-box, 
Just slip it on and 


am, 
listen. 


« Pa of a man, a real, live, alert, earnest man in- 
You will hear a wonderful improvement spired by and spoken to an eager audience of 
in the reproduction. Every word and living, listening men and women.”—Methodist 
note will be clear and true. Review. 


“The root ideas of Dr. Gladden’s theology are 
the ideas which thoughtful and intelligent men, 
men well accredited in all the leading denomina- 
tions, are now accepting.”—The Christian Work. 

“It appeals to the reader as it must have done 
to the hearer, by addresing itself directly and 
favorably to the plain man’s mind. It 1s just 
the book for the average man.”—The Congrega- 

tionalist. 
| “Ministers often ask where the most advanced 
| views may be found; we venture to say that they 
| are popularly expressed jin this book by the vet- 
| eran Columbus pastor.”—The Continent. 


Sold at all book stores. Price $1.00. Postpaid $1.10 


The mechanical effect will entirely disappear 


and your records will remain perfect because of 
the imperceptible wear of the fine needle used 
with the Masterphone, 

If your dealer does not keep the Masterphone, 
send us $1.00 for one by return mail. State if 
for Victor exhibition or concert sound-box or 
Columbia No.6 or smaller*number. Money 
back if not entirely satisfied. 

Send today to Dept. S. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway New York City 





“The expression of the thought and conviction | 


tributes praise and condemnation as 
only an appreciative critic can. Now 
that so many of our people have begun 
to take their outing trips in the coun- 
try of our northern neighbor, this ex- 
cursion would be incomplete did we 
pass over the volume of Mr. Wood, 
describing life as it once was In the 
Heart of Old Canada, and that of 
Mr. Goodrich forecasting on the basis 
of the past what he believes The 
Coming Canada will be in its internal 
development and international rela- 
tionships. 

We are reminded almost every day 
that seeing our own country now in- 
cludes a trip to Panama. Among his 
books the prospective visitor will be 
sure to slip in the little volume de- 
voted entirely to a description of The 
Panama Canal, illustrated in full 
color from original autochrome pho- 
tographs by Mr. Harrison. The trav- 
eler who is on the watch for some- 
thing really new will go with Mr. 
Peixotto along The Pacific Shores 
from Panama. This section the au- 
thor declares “still remains one of 
the few countries undiscovered by 
the tourist.” The region is rich in its 
remains of the old Indian civilization, 
its memories of the Spanish domina- 
| tion and its wild natural scenery. 
| But no sophisticated traveler goes 
| on a holiday without a favorite vol- 
/ume to quiet the restless hour of 
| waiting or make glad the depressing 
|days of stormy weather. What ex- 
| cellent materials are at hand to meet 
this kindling desire! Old companions 
'drest in the most attractive holiday 
| attire are ready for the invitation 
| to fare abroad with us. If one is in 
| the contemplative mood he will call 

for Thoreau’s record of his interest- 
‘ing Excursions thru meadow and 
| woodland, for, as he himself said, the 
recluse of Walden Pond was a good 
deal of a traveler “especially around 
| Concord.” If he is starting for the 
great Southwest he will by all means 
| include the.new edition of Ramona, 
that most charming of American ro- 
| mances, especially illustrated to con- 
|form to the tourist’s need. When 
Penge is the goal of one’s ambi- 
| tion he will wish to familiarize him- 
| self with the Hardy country by read- 
‘ing again Under the Greenwood Tree, 
| or the volume of short stories begin- 
| ning with that of A Changed Man. 
| Or if one seeks something with more 
_refreshing style and less exacting 
| substance, he will secure the appro- 
| priately illustrated edition of Tom 
|Brown’s School Days. Should the 
| heart be set on a trip to bonny Scot- 
'land, no other comrade can replace 
| the handsome octavo edition of Kid- 
| napped. Mr. N. C. Wyeth, the artist 
of the dozen or more full-page color 





/McClelland & Co., Columbus, Ohio| prints which embellish Stevenson’s 
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classic, has made a faithful study of 
the Scotch types and scenes de- | 
scribed, and his portraits are thoroly | 
in keeping with the author’s pen- 
pictures. The pictures resemble How- 
ard Pyle’s in their accuracy of de- | 
tail and are like Parrish’s in their | 
composition and color. | 

Whether one travels or remains at | 
home he will prize the beautiful edi- 
tion of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
containing the exquisite illustrations 





ART GIFT BOOKS IN COLOR 


QUALITY STREET. By J. M. Barrie. 





Illustrated in color by HUGH THOMSON. Octavo, Boxed. Net, $5.00 


The delicate old-world playfulness of Hugh Thomson's work most fitly illustrates Barrie’s quaint classic. 





THE PRINCESS BADOURA. 


A tale from the Arabian Nights retold by LAURENCE HOUSMAN and illustrated in 
color by EDMUND DULAC. Octavo, Boxed. Net, $3.00 


Edmund Dulac has never reached greater heights as an interpretative illustrator than in fhe glowing 
paintings he has executed for this exquisite volume. 











by W. Heath Robinson, sixteen of 
them in delicate color plates. How it 


destroys all sense of limitation and | 
lifts us into the realm of eternal free- | 
dom to talk with animals and elves, | 


to watch the children go soaring thru 


the air on birds cbedient to their | 


wills, to associate on equal terms 
with frogs and princesses, and to 
listen while the nightingale sings 


old Death out of the window! Who | 
would not confess the secret desire 
to be a child again to live amid such | 


-enchantments? Beside this we must 
place the recently translated and 
handsomely printed volume of Selma 
Lagerlof on The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils, illustrated by Mary H. 
Frye with full-page pictures, repro- 
duced in soft colors. Since this was 
first published, about seven years 
ago, it has been translated into many 
languages and already ranks as a 
classic. It is regarded as “having 
sprung direct from the soul of the 
Swedish nation,” and grownups as 
well as children are fascinated with 
its charming fancifulness as well as 
its Kipling-like 


Entertainments, 
pared for young people by Miss Ol- 
cott. It is a choice volume of which 
neither young nor old will ever tire. 

Then here are the mystic poets 


whose thoughts enshrined in highly | 


wrought and attenuated imagery are 
more easily apprehended by the read- 
er when he is led into their moods 
by the subtle wooing of the illustra- 
tor’s art. The Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam is presented to us by Willy 
Pogany, garbed in Persian orna- 
ments and color, The Toiling of Felix 
is illumined by many a picture side- 
light, and the Legend of the Holy 
Grail retold from ancient sources by 
Mr. Rolleston in his Parsifal has a 
rare and gorgeous setting in an illu- 
minated text lithographed in double 
colors, enriched with sixteen full- 
page color plates, and furnished with 
embellishments scattered in profu- 
sion thruout the book, all coming 
from the fertile imagination of Willy 
Pogany. And last of all we have the 
sumptuous demiquarto volume of 
Poems from Leaves of Grass, lavish- 


interpretations of | 
animal psychology. Nor should we | 
leave out the new illustrated edition | 
of tales from The Arabian. Nights’ | 
selected and pre- | 


AN ARTIST IN ITALY. 


Illustrated in color by the author. 





By Walter Tyndale, R. I. 


A splendid interpretation both from the literary and artistic standpoint of a land whose poetry and antiquity 
are easily felt but difficult to embody in word or picture 


Octavo, Boxed. Net $5.00 





VANITY FAIR. 
Illustrated in color by LEWIS BAUMER. 





By W. M. Thackeray. 


This edition 1s a largely and finely conceived piece of work of permanent artisttc and literary value. 


Octavo, Boxed. Net $5:00 





RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 





Illustrated in color by RENE BULL. 


zation that gave rise to Omar's immortal concepts, 


René Bull’s work is a distinguished piece of artistic illustration reflecting all the magnificence of the civili 


Octavo, Boxed. Net, $5.00 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By Charles Dickens. 








Illustrated in color by FRANK REYNOLDS, R. I. 


A new volume by this incomparable illustrator of Dickens’ imazinative territor 


Octavo, Boxed Net $5.00 








Notable Novels by Writers of Distinction 


FORTITUDE. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Net $1.40 


Ranked by discerning critics as one of the memor- 
able novels of the year 





BECAUSE OF JANE. 


By J. E. BUCKROSE. Net $1.25 
A really sunny, happy love-story that endears itself 
to every one who likes a cheerful book. 

















The: New York T’mes says, “Few, if anu, novels 
of the Canadian Northwest rank with this.” 





THE PRICE OF PLACE. EL DORADO. 

By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE. Net $1.25 | By BARONESS ORCZY. Net $1.35 
The dramatic story of the private life ofan American | An unflaggingly exciting tale of the Reign of Terror, 
politician, to which President Wilson gives his high- in which the “Scarlet Pimpernel” is the central 
est praise. figure. 

THE LAW-BRINGERS. LEVIATHAN. 

LS SE TST ANS 

By G. B. LANCASTER. Net $1.35 | By JEANNETTE MARKS. Net $1.35 








A powerful attack on a great American evil which is 
being discussed by all serious readers. 


GEORGE H.DORAN COMPANY 
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| ly supplied with full-page color illus- 
| trations on specially prepared back- 
grounds by Margaret C. Cook. What 
a suggestive field is here for the ex- 
ploitation of the factual and the nude 
| by modern realism! Whitman pre- 
sented nudity in almost every pose 
and phase and gloried in fleshly real- 
ities as part and parcel of the eter- 
nal spirit. Miss Cook has used her 
opportunity with commendable re- 
straint, and has caught something 
of the poet’s deeper mystery and 
meaning. 

Our holiday trip into the land of 
books at length is over. If the reader 
has the roving instinct of his nature 
aroused to more diversified satisfac- 
tions and has felt his spirit lifted 
into a congenial atmosphere of pros- 
pective enjoyment, if he has been 
directed to some new vantage ground 





of bookland where he may view the 
work-a-day world about him with 
fresher inspiration for unfinished 
tasks, the object of the conductor will 
have been attained. 








Hunting the Elephant in Africa, and 
Other Recollections of Thirteen Years’ 
Wandering, by Captain C. H. Stigand, 
with an introduction by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Illustrated with photographs by 
the author. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

A Traveler at Forty, by Theodore 
Dreiser. Illustrated by William J. 
Glackens. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.80. 

Paris Nights, by Arnold Bennett. II- 
lustrated by E. A. Richards. New York: 
George H. Doran & Co. $3. 

The Critic in the Occident, by George 
Hamlin Fitch. Illustrations from pho- 
tographs. San Francisco: Paul Elder. 

2 


The Meccas of the World, by Anne 
Warner. Includes New York, Paris, 
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Books for Christmas 


** Had we lived I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, en- 
durance, and courage of my companions which would have stirred the 


heart of every Englishman.” 
That Wonderful Tale is Told in 


SCOTT'S 
LAST EXPEDITION 


Being the journals of Captain Robert 
Falcon Scott, C. V. O., R. N., together 
with the reports of the journey and the 
scientific work undertaken during the 
expedition. 


Edited by Leonard Huxley with the 
assistance of the surviving members of 
the expedition and of Lady Scott. 


With photogravure frontispieces of Captain 
Scott and Dr. Wilson; facsimile reproductions 
of Captain Scott’s diary; 18 full-page illustra- 
tions in colors .and 260 in black and white 
from the original drawings by Dr. E. A. Wil- 


(From the last entry in Captain Scott’s Journal.) 





‘- 





with maps, charts, etc. 


Two volumes of 500 pages each. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


ages. 
age 9 cents extra. 


STATES. $2.00 net. 


which are here dealt with. 
$1.25 net. 


Postage 20 cents extra. 


son, who perished with Captain Scott. Alsc 


Large 8vo, boxed $10.00 net. Expressage extra. 


After reading Maeterlinck’s book one grasps for the first time the full 
and deep significance of the relation of the dog to man. 
than a friend—he has been the one faithful ally of man from the earliest 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Cecil Aldin. 


THE'RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD, 1865-77 By James Schouler 
From unused original material, and with the deliberate judgment 
and splendid impartiality of the trained historian, Mr. Schouler adds 
this final and crowning volume to his HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

Postage 19 cents extra. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 

President, Chicago School of Cwics and Philanthropy; Resident Warden, 
Chicago Commons Social Settlement, etc. 

Throughout a busy lifetime the author has seen at practical work the 

principles and methods for improving the condition of the community 


With an Introduction by Jane Addams. 
Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
book for the children’s Christmas than the story of that play which, in 
the past few years, has delighted multitudes of children? 

illustrated in color and in black and white by Herbert Paus. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our New Books 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 














Captain Robert Falcon Scott. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 
He is more 


$1.25 net. Post- 


By Graham Taylor 


By Georgette LeBlanc 
(Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck) 


What could be a better 


Beautifully 
$2.50 net. 











DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 











Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and valuable 
papers in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 


$12 


Express 
Paid 

















Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 20 strong manila pockets, 
444 x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 





Gift Books for the 
Yuletide Season 


By the Author of ‘‘On Christmas Day 


in the Morning’’ 


Under the Christmas Stars 
By Grace S. Richmond 


A very beautiful Christmas story of how 
a re | quarrel was Segeten through the 
birth of a Christmas child. 


Illustrated. Net, 50 cents 
Leather, net $1.00 


’ 
In Thackeray’s London 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 

F. Hopkinson Smith has done nothing finer 
than these charcoal drawings and descriptions 
of Thackeray’s characters. Delicate in line 
and texture, and warm with the enthusiasm 
of a true lover of the great novelist, they 
reproduce the spirit of the times in a very 
vivid way. 
21 Illustrations. Net, $3.50. Edition de 

Luxe; Net $50.00 


The Vanishing Race 
By Joseph K. Dixon 
This is the Indian’s own history of his 
race, of his customs, of his ideals, of his re- 
ligion. The last Great Council of the race 
is described in detail and is illustrated by a 
remarkable collection of 80 photogravure 
plates. The volume is the most compre- 
hensive study of the Indian race yet to be 











written. 
80 photogravure Illustrations. Net, $3.50 


By the Author of ‘‘Adventures in 
Contentment’’ 


The Friendly Road 


By David Grayson 
Another delightful volume of quiet philos- 
ophy—another series of scenes of the coun- 
tryside and its people warmed by the au- 
thor’s genial nature and happy outlook on life. 
Illustrated. Cloth, net, $1.35 
eather, net, $1.50 


The Children’s Book of 


Christmas Stories 
Edited by Asa Don Dickinson and 
Ada M. Skinner 


“Read us a Christmas Story” is what chil- 
dren the world over will soon be saying. 
There are some old favorites they like the 
best, stories without which Christmas is not 
complete. They will all be found in this col- 
lection, and the age for which they are in- 
tended is shown in the table of contents. 


Frontispiece in colors. Net, $1.25 
New Holiday Edition 
The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils 


By Selma Lagerlof. 


Illustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye. 
This fairy tale has always been a great 
favorite with children, and nothing could be 
more charming than the illustrations Miss 
Frye has prepared for it. She has caught 
the spirit of the tale in a wonderful way 

and her drawings are delightfully quaint. 


26 Illustrations in colors.. Net, $2.50 














The Companion Volume to 
**Wild Animals I Have Known’’ 


Wild Animals at Home 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


“Wild Animals I Have Known” made the 
author’s fame, and those who are curious to 
know how we came to know them, will find 
their answer here. It is a collection of just 
as delightful stories as its historic predecessor. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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Vienna, Madrid and London. Illustrated | 


with nineteen photographs. New York: 
John Lane Co. $2. 

A Leisurely Tour in England, by 
James John Hissey. Illustrated by pho- 
tographs and sketches by the author. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 

As It Is in England, by Albert B. 
Osborne. Illustrated by photographs. 
New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $3. 

London, an Intimate Picture, by 
James Henry Forman. Illustrated with 
photographs. New York: McBride, Nast 
& Co. $2.50. 

Salisbury Plain, by Ella Noyes. Illus- 
trated by Dora Noyes with sixteen 
plates in color and line drawings. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

Shakespeare and Stratford, by Henry 
C. Shelley. Illustrated with new photo- 

raphs taken by the author. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Through England with Tennyson, by 
Oliver Huckel. With a map of the Ten- 
nyson country and thirty-two illustra- 
tions. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2 


Highways and Byways in the Border, 
by John and Andrew Lang. Illustrated 
by a New York: Macmillan 

0. $2. 

The Country of Sir Walter Scott, by 
C. S. Olcott. Illustrated with sixty pho- 
tographs of the Scott country. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 

Along France’s River of Romance, 
by Douglas Goldring. Illustrated with 
half tones. New York: McBride, Nast 
*& Co. $2.75. 

Along Germany’s River of Romance, 
by Charles Tower. Illustrated by half 
tones and color plates. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.75. 

The Near East, by Robert Hichens. 
Illustrated in color from paintings by 
Jules Guerin and with photographs. 
New York: The Century Co. $6. 

Athens, the Violet-Crowned, by Lil- 


ian Whiting. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the author. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Athens and Its Monuments, by 


Charles H. Weller, of the University of 
Iowa. Illustrated with half tones and 
line cuts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4. 

The 
Marches, by Edward Hutton. Illustra- 
tions in color and half tone. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

Italian Yesterdays, by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. Historical events and anecdotes. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $6. 

A_ Stained Glass Tour in Italy, by 
C. H. Sherrill. With thirty-three illus- 
trations—mostly architectural views. 
New York: John Lane Co. $2.50. 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, by 
Henry Adams. With an introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. Illustrated with 
a. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


o. $6. 

The Masters of Past Time, by Eu- 
gene Fromentin. Illustrated in color 
and half tone. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

Romantic America, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Frontispiece in color and 
seventy-nine illustrations by Maxfield 
Parrish, George Inness, Jr., Joseph Pen- 
nell and others. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $5. 

The Old Spanish Missions of Cali- 
fornia, by Paul Elder. An Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch. Illustrated 
chiefly by photographs. San Francisco: 
Paul Elder & Co. $3.50. 

North and South, by Stanton Davis 
Kirkham. Nature Studies of America. 


Cities of Romagna and the 











When In Doubt &"*:"*: No Doubt 





J. H. JOWETT. D.D. 


Things That Matter Most 


“Will appeal to every introspective reader who is 
bent upon the cultivation of his own spiritual abilities. 
As in all of Dr. Jowett’s utterances, the sincerity of 
the man and the simplicity and directness of his method 
are the outstanding qualities."—N. Y. Christian Ad- 
vocate. Net $1.25 





HUGH BLACK, M.A, 


“According to My Gospel” 


The author devotes himself very largely to spiritual 
and devotional themes rather than controversial or 
doctrinal subjects, so that the material presented in 
this book is, to use his own expression, “for common 
Christian purposes.” Net $1.25 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS 


The God We Trust 


Cole Lectures for 1913. These studies in the Devo- 
tional use of the Apostles’ Creed were delivered as 
lectures at Vanderbilt University by the Professor of 
Homiletics in Union Theological Seminary. Net $1.25 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D, 


The Teaching of Christ 


A Companion Volume to “The Crises of the Christ"’ 


“One does not read far before he is amazed at the 
clear and logical grasp Dr. Morgan has upon divine 
truths. Here is a‘’work that may profitably occupy a 
prominent place in the minister’s hbrary.’”—Augsburg 
Teacher. Net $1.50 











S. D. GORDON 


Quiet Talks on Following The Christ 


The latest volume of_“Quiet Talks” radiates strength 
and courage for the Christian life. Of all Mr. Gor- 
don’s books there is none that grips the heart with 
more impelling force, bringing the reader and the 





truth face to face. Net 75c 
JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. 
At Close Quarters 
“Direct, heart-to-heart, personal messages. The same 


clear reasoning which characterized the author’s earlier 
work is found in this volume, and the directness with 
which he brings the truth to the individual makes 
these sermons personal messages indeed.”—Christian 
Advocate. Net $1.25 


J. STUART HOLDEN, M.A. 


The Life of Fuller Purpose ~ 


This accomplished English preacher is well known 
to the Christian world in America through his repeated 
ministrations at the Northfield Summer Conference. 

he present series of addresses were given at the 
Young Woman’s Northfield Conference. Net 75: 


Edited by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Lectures and Orations by Henry 
Collected and with Introduc- 

Ward Beecher tion by Newell Dwight Hillis 
It is fitting that one who is noted for the grace, 
finish and eloquence of his own addresses should 
choose those of a geetecsneee which he deems worthy 
to be preserved, he volume contains addresses not 
elsewhere accessible. Net $1.20 


ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


The Edge of the Woods ,,,.° 


nd 
er Papers 
A series of brief essays—bright in their suggestive 
setting; quickening in their freshness of thought; stim- 
ulating and inspiring in their practical application of 
ever apparent truth. Net $1.25 











jt CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY — 























Author of “The Master of the Oaks” 


The Keeper of the Vineyard 
A Tale of the Ozarks 


“A return-to-nature story with both 
real and substantial qualities—the ex- 
ceptional kind of story one likes to 
find riding on the crest of the sea of 
fiction.”—Indianapolis News. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN=-—— 





Author of “Everybody's Lonesome” 


The Work-a-Day Girl 
A Study of Present Day Conditions 


“Nobody could read this book with 
out a quickened sense of his duty to 
ward the girl who works. Miss Laug’- 
lin has looked deep indeed and wit: 
sympathy and tender insight.” 

—Chicago Record-Heral:! 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


EDWARD _A, STEINER 





Author of , 
“On the Trail of the Immigrant” 


The Parable of the Cherries 


A call to a larger brotherhood pb; 
one who has devoted half a lifetime to 
informing and softening our thought 
toward the stranger within our gatts. 


50 cents net 





MARIETTA HOLLEY 
(Josiah Allen's Wife) 


Samantha on the Woman 
Question 


“This is the book we have been wa't 
ing for—What Samantha doesn’t know, 
isn’t worth knowing—Will throw a 
little humor on a situation which is b 
coming too intense.”—Examiner. 

“As funny as the author's first book.” 

—S. F. Chronicle. 
Illustrated, $1.00 inet. - » 








I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop's Shadow" 


The Torch Bearer 
A Camp Fire Girls’ Story 


“The Camp Fire Girls of Amer.ca 
will gather innumerable recruits out of 
this good story alone. Any health, 
normal girl reading it will be unzble to 
resist and, like bee to clover bed, will 
she betake herself in haste to the most 
near-by of the order’s recruiting st2- 
tions.” —Washington Star. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net 





MARY _ STEWART 


Author of “Tell Me a True Story,” etc. 


The Shepherd of Us All 


These stories of Christ are retold for 








children from the standpoint of the 
children of the fishermen and_shep- 
herds of Palestine at the time of Christ 





Illustrated, $1.25 net 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 125°No.'Wabash Ave 








By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


POSITION WANTED 





Memorial Table 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





CHRISTIAN WOMAN DESIRES POSITION. 
Attendant or light housework. Address ‘‘Home,” 
care of The Independent. 
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The New 


(Same Size Type in Both Volumes) 


Nelson’s 


‘Standard Authors * 


The use of India Paper enables us, in this Edition, to make the 
largest two-volume Dickens novel in a single pocket-size volume with- 


out reducing the size of the type. 


The first of these handy, convenient and readable little books so 
strongly appealed to lovers of the best of fiction—so immediately proved 
that in the home and out of it they could be read with equal facility and 
enjoyment—that we have, and now offer the best of English Fiction in 


this style—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 


Poe, Stevenson and others. 


Eliot, Shakespeare, Hugo, Dumas, 


These volumes revolutionized book-making 


NELSON’S INDIA PAPER STANDARD AUTHORS are made in two styles of 


binding :— 


THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY bound in soft, smooth, limp leather covers with 
fronsiepieee and bookmark, sold in sets or separate volumes at $1.25 per volume. 
EDITIONS DE LUXE bound in full genuine Morocco, with artistic side and back 


stamping in gold, marbled end papers and special illustrations. 
ite us for sample pages ont complete list of volumes and authors. 


Wr 
obtained of all Booksellers. 


Sold in complete sets only. 
Can be 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-U 4th Avenue, cor. 27th Street, New York 
We also publish American Standard Bibles and Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia. 








A Notable New Book 





HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, A.M., LL. D., Author of History of Eng- 
lish Literature, History of American Literature, and Psychology and Psy- 


$1.30 
This New English Literature preserves the qualities which have caused 


chic Culture. 


the author's former History of English Literature to be so widely used; 
namely, suggestiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, and power to awaken 
thought and to stimulate to further reading. Like the older volume, though 
critical, it is written with a keen appreciation of the average reader’s mind, 





and a sympathy that is as delightful as it is rare. 


In this volume new facts 


have been brought to light, new points of view have been adopted, and more 


attention is paid to recent writers. 
Many new and important facts concerning the Elizabethan theater and 


the drama of Shakespeare’s time ‘are incorporated. 


writers as Meredith, 
ment. 


Such important recent 


Hardy, Swinburne and Kipling receive adequate treat- 
An entire chapter is devoted to showing how the new literature al- 


ready produced in the twentieth century reveals the thoughts and ideals of this 


generation. 


Other special features of this new book are the unusually detailed Sug- 
gested Readings that follow each chapter, suggestions and references for a 
literary trip to England, historical introductions to the chapters, careful treat- 
ment of the modern drama, and a new and up-to-date bibliography. The vol- 


ume contains over 200 pictures, 
character, 


selected for their value and their unusual 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





Illustrated with eee by the 


author. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 
The Carolina Mountains, by Mar- 


garet W. Morley. With frontispiece in 
color, pictorial cover and many illus- 
trations from photographs by the au- 
thor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 
Our Southern Highlanders, by Horace 
Kephart. Illustrated by photographs. 
New York: Outing Publishing Co. $2.50. 
The Mountains about Williamstown, 
by George Lansing Raymond, LL. D 
ith an introduction by Marion M. 
Miller. Illustrated with photographs. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


Highways and Byways from the St. 
Lawrence to Virginia, by Clifton John- 
son. With notes giving information 
about automobile routes, etc. Illustrated 
with photographs by the author. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In the Heart of Old Canada, by Wil- 
liam Wood. Toronto: W. Briggs. $1.50. 

The Coming Canada, by Joseph King 
Goodrich. Illustrated with forty photo- 
or Ae Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

America As I Saw It, or America 
Revisited, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Illus- 
trated by photographs and etchings. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 





The Panama Canal, by Earle Harri- 
son. Sixteen pictures in color made from 
original autochrome photographs by 
the author. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1. 

Pacific Shores from Panama, by 
Ernest Peixotto. [Illustrated with 
sketches by the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Excursions, by Henry D. Thoreau. 
Latest volume in edition of Thoreau’s 
works. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 


Thirty-three full-page illustrations 
from photographs. Introduction by 
New York: 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Y Crowell & Co. $2. 

Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Tourist’s edition. With explanatory in- 
troduction and twenty-four illustra- 
tions. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

Under the Greenwood Tree, by 
Thomas Hardy. Illustrated in color by 
Keith Henderson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

“A Changed Man, the Waiting Supper 
and Other Tales, by Thomas Hardy. A 
collection of stories written from 1881 
1900. New York: Harpér & Bros. 

1.35. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thom- 
as Hughes. Edited by F. Sidgwick. II- 
lustrated in color. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales with 
Illustrations. Sixteen plates in color and 
many line drawings. Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.50. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 
by Selma Lagerlof. Twenty-six illus- 
trations in color by Mary Hamilton 
Frye. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
by F. Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated in 
color by Monroe _— New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.5 

Rubdiydt of i Khayyam, by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. Twenty-four illustra- 
tions in color and border design by 
Willy Pogany. New York: T. Y. Cro- 
well Co. $1.50. 

The Toiling of Felix, we Van Dyke. 
Illustrated in color by Herbert Moore. 
$15 York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Parsifal, 4 Richard Wagner. Text 
written by T. W. Rolleston. Decorated 
and illustrated in color by Willy Po- 
gany. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $6. 

Poems from Leaves of Grass, by Walt 
Whitman. Illustrated in color. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From The Independent, December 10, 
1863 
EDITORS’ BOOK-TABLE 

POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. Bos- 
ton. Roberts Brothers. 1863. New York: 
Blakeman & Mason. 16mo. pp. 256. 

Here and there through these poems 
are heard echoes of Tennyson and 
Browning. Miss Ingelow knows and 
loves them and feels them. But the 
poems are her own still, and very re- 
markably sweet and thoughtful and 
musical, and full of deep feeling. Her 
mind is full and overflowing with 
thoughts both poetical and true; and 
she thinks them in truly poetical ways; 
and the rhythm and the words and the 
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repetitions (evidently a favorite habit) —_ 
are very full of the peculiar musical 


at perfect postry, as the poetical aa | Desirable Gift Books for Christmas 
ity of its thoughts is its soul. This music 
Animal Portraiture 


is in these poems mostly faultless and 
often marvelous. 
As presented in a series of exquisite drawings from origi- 


IN WAR TIME and other poems. By 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Tick- nal paintings by William Kuhnert; apeqengeniee by a series 
nor & Fields. 1864. 12mo. pp. 152. of original articles by R. Lydekker, F.R.S. Size, Imperial 





cia quarto (12x15 inches), in cardboard box. 

Mr. Whittier’s numerous congrega- | STYI.E 1. In a handsome cloth gilt binding, inlaid panel 
tion need no new laud of their favorite | yet Ba ~ = : a CED 
* ‘ < 2. In portfolio form, wi e text in a boun 
poet’s lofty and pure morality, strong | volume, cloth, and the colored plates mounted, and loose in 

faith, active imagination, and vigorous a portfolio. Net $25.00. 
and sometimes rough versification. This | bine le hes ie Sete teetbeee, polished. (A choice library 
volume includes, “Barbara Frietchie,” | This magnificent work, forms one of the, most semerkable 
“ 9 9 66 collections of animal studies that has ever been issued. e 
Andrew Rykman’s Prayer, At Port truth and beauty of the paintings (exquisitely reproduced) 
Royal, and other deservedly favorite allied to the authoritative articles, descriptive and anecdotic, 
compositions. mark it as one of unique value and artistic importance. 





worthy of a special place in the library of every lover of 
animal life. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Ernest 


Rénan. Translated from the original | WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY f King Arthur 
French by C. E. Wilbour. New York: KATE GREENAWAY. The Legends of King 


Carleton. MDCCCLXIV. 12mo. pp. 376. | The Pied Pi f Hameli and His Knights 

This work which is making such a erie iper 0 ameiin Compiled and arranged from the Mallory 
stir in Europe, will not, we think, pee a voneee agate Se a ere Lor 
duce much excitement here; because it ‘ Beautifully oye | in colors by ate ee ee a By - yg 
is an infidel book, and this nation is |] tt hast core with tlk beck: iot$1.50 | 91,0726 inches, cloth gilt, gilt top. Het 


$2.00. By mail $2.15. 

A never-ending delight for young or old. 
These myths of knightly chivalry are full of 
wonder and inspiration. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
H. M. BROCK. 


The Old Fairy Tales 


Comprising “Puss in Boots” and “Jack and . 
the Beanstalk,” pictured in 16 ent ey col- 
ored illustrations, and with pen-and-ink pic- 
tures in the text by H. M. Brock. Size, 
10%x9 inches, art board covers with cioth 


too thoroughly Christian to be upset 
by one more infidel. . . . On the whole, 
it is not the novelty of the assumptions 
and statements of the book that give it 
any power, but the remarkable skill 
with which the results of much learned 
study are put into a form, at once so 
clear, so compact, and so popular. 








back of artistic design. Net $1.00 
PEBBI ES The stories are also done separately, bound 
in art cartridge covers, limp. Net 40 cents 
WHAT IS CARNEGIE NOTED FOR? each. 





A NEW LESLIE BROOKE 


Answers from papers submitted by | Abb : PICTURE BOOK. 
eter eys, Castles and Ancient - 
POE Seo Rene Sew Sect Saas |i eae , 5 Renken oed- Gal A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book 
examination m elementary United alls 0 ng and an ales Containing “Oranges and Lemons” and 
States history. _ By John Timbe ont Alex, Gyna. A Re “The Man in the Moon” and other saanery 
* m * issue in a handy form. rinted on a thin rhymes. Size, 1ox8 inches, art board cover 
He invented: wireless telegraphy, sible paper. In three volumes: South, Mid- with cloth back. Net $1.00. 
carriages, reaper, sleeping car, steam | J land — mae, With 32 fine Age ius Also, in separate form: “Oranges gad 
; . a 4 trations from photographs, specially selected, Iemons” and other nursery rhymes; “The 
laundry, Atlantic cable, bicycle, medi- Size, 7x4% inches, in cloth gilt, gilt tops, Man in the Moon,” and other nursery 
cine, railroad, wagons, typewriter, oe. a . Not 63.50. 4 taal rhymes. In limp cartridge paper covers. 
—— . “s : t t anhooc 
printing press, screwdriver, steam pro- of the English-epeaking race.” ang manhood | Net 4 Ocents each. . 
peller, electric light, threshing machine, _A new volume in the “Peter Rabbit 
wheel-rake, harrow, airship, electric FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 7 Books. By Beatrix Potter. 
car, levees along Mississippi River. Dewdrops from Fairyland The Tale of Pigling Bland 
He was: a general in the Spanish- By Lucy M. Scott. With charming il- Numher Two of the new, series, waiters 
: sas | strations i ol k-and-whi with “The Tale of Mr. Tod.” Size 54x4'%4 
American war, a British spy, Secretary | | ieriier tr A. Danson Came, rome size, | inches. Art board cover, ‘inlaid. Net 80 
of War, governor, an orator, president in cloth with gilt top. Net $1.25. By mail | cents. 


of the Northern Pacific R.R., first man -35. “Tom, Tom, the Piper's son, stole a pig and 
. . P ° P Original Fairy Tales told by a child of ten. away he ran.” 
to sail to China with ship and crew. 7 
He found that steam had power, dis- | 


covered an anesthetic, started for Eu- Of all Booksellers, or postpaid (10 per cent. extra) from the Publishers 
rope to get help for the South, became ° . 
wealthy by manufacturing glue, urged | Frederick Warne & Co., 12 E. 33d x. N. Vi City 
Congress to annex Hawaii, and wrote } 
a book. 

He is: the best after-dinner speaker 
: ; h sey : 
a o ae ae on fr Profane Willie—Mama, when I die Ketcham—And_ during your stay 
weather bureau, an auto speeder, a steel I don’t want to go to Heaven. awn abroad did you meet any old ruins? 

Willie’s Mama—Why not, William? Miss Gotrox—I was proposed to by 

magnet, the head of the steel trust, and Willie—_Th * be gg Sate tar eo 
trains wild animals.—The History Prefane Willie—There won’t a three.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Teacher’s Magazine. | dommes soul there.—Gargoyle. Boarding-house Mistress—What part 


: _-e 
“Miss Ethel,” he began, “or Ethel, I | There was a young teacher named of the chicken do you wish? 

















mean—I’ve known you long enough to Beauchamp, pee og — — please. 
drop the ‘Miss,’ haven’t 1?” And her pupils, O didn’t she teau- ~— sie 1 ae : 

She fixed her lovely eyes upon him champ? Prof. (lecturing)—It’s deeds, young 
with a meaning gaze. For when they were bad men, not words that count. 

“Yes, I think you have,” she said. She made them feel sad Voice—Did you ever send a cable- 
“What prefix do you wish to substi- | Wherever she happened to reauchamp.. gram? (Class dismissed.) —Pennsylva- 
tute?”—Catholic Citizen. —The School Bulletin. nia Punch Bowl. 
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145 Wont 36th St, Now York, 








A “Stripped for Action” magazine of the out- 


doors, containing 200 articles and pictures under | 


these headings: 


Adventure Stories Winter Sports, Fishing 


logs and Horses Motonng and Boats 
Hunting, Nature Study Wildemess Life 
Treatment of Accidents Useful Information 


No useless duffle of words. Everything you want 
to know about winter outdoors is included. All : 
newsstands, I5c. 50c a year. Use the coupon. 


__COUPON 


ALL OUTDOORS 
145 West 36th St. New York City 


enclose fifty cents in payment for the next year of 
aut OUTDOORS including the Winter, Spring, Sum- 


; mer and Autumn numbers. 


Name 


Address 











UAL COMMUNION v | 
ICE has ew a 





Supper in_ thousands 
your church. Send for illustrated 
rice list. 


Pp 
-“—S :~«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


READ RIGHT 
SARGENT’S 


ADJUSTABLE BOOK HOLDER 


Solves the Problem 


Attaches to any place—on Morris 
or any chair. No screws—clamp 
ee it on, take it off. Adjustable to 
. my Wy PAY any angle or height. Durable. 
if PL) %; Practical. Wires hold leaves in 
R| tt place Metal parts finished in 

a0) « black enamel. Desk, 


ar" $3.50 or $4.50 
SARGENT 295 4th Ave. 


* New York 






Pare « 





ONE DOZEN 


three and one-half inch 


|HAND DIPPED BAYBERRY TAPERS 








and 


at the Lord? * /_TWO SOLID BRASS CANDLESTICKS 








for them 
$1.10 Postpaid 
A most pleasing combination 


Philadelphia | CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 








WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


‘ The little matter of 15c in stamps a Le = you the 
Pathfinder fer ~ weeks on trial. The Pa nder is 
an il d week at the Nation's yo for 
the Nation ; now in = Bist year of increasing success. The 
paper fiils the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that der might like such a paper and we will _— 





the ean er on probation 13 weeks. The 15c 
not repa we are glad to invest in New Friends, 
Or send $1 $1 for fu full year; money back an =» 


if not satisfied. Address PA’ ER. 
Washington, D.C. 














IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











YOU MAY ONE DAY BE AN 
OLD MAN 


‘Perhaps as many as ninety-five out 
of every one hundred men who reach 
the age of seventy are dependent in 
varying degrees on the bounty of others 
for such sustenance and comforts as 
they enjoy. Some. of these are well 
cared for by the prosperous families 
of which they are members; some be- 
come charges of the state; many se- 
cure a bare living in exchange for the 
small services they are able to render. 
In the full flower of their manhood, 
nearly all of them were average pro- 
ducers; a respectable proportion were 
exceedingly prosperous. Why, at the 
least capable period of life, are so many 
persons doomed to the miseries of pov- 
erty? 

Strength feels its power, refuses to 
consider its decline, and notes its pass- 
ing only when called upon to regret it. 
Youth knows no failures, regards the 
future only as a field for conquests and 
imagines itself immortal. “In raising a 
child,” wrote Joseph Joubert, “remem- 
ber its old age.” The strong, produc- 
tive young man, having consideration 
|for his own twilight period, could ob- 
| serve this admonition with profit to 
| 





himself and his fellows. 

| We are now in the “shag end” of the 
| year. While the present is always the 
| best time in which to begin any good 
work, inclination generally postpones it 
to the beginning of a succeeding cycle 
|—next week, next month, next year. 
| Men seem to feel that New Year’s Day 


_|is the one upon which reforms should 


| become effective. We would not break 
|summarily with much beloved bad 
| habits, and we find it easier and more 
| pleasant to acquire new virtues slowly. 
| Besides, at this time of year the holi- 
| day spirit is upon us—in the air— 
| lossening the purse-strings of those 
| with purses containing any tokens of 
value, and driving those with little and 
those with less into debt. There must 
be merriment, real and pretended. The 
joy of him who borrows or postpones 
the payment day is but the veneer of 
a carking, gnawing worry. But he 
must have even this tear-bespattered 
| smile. So the good work of beginning 
to provide the staff and crutch for old 
age must go over to the “first of the 
year.” 

Resolve now. Let’s see, what is it Dr. 
Young says? The good poet was not 
thinking of insurance when he wrote 
| these lines, but nothing that has been . 
penned since on that subject is more 
| appropriate, keeping in mind the im- 
| portant truth that it is a benefit of such 
a nature as that it must be accepted 
when not needed. 

“Be wise today; ’tis madness to defer: 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 

| Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of 
life. 
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Procrastination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals, till all are 
flown, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of ‘an eternal scene. 


“All pay themselves the compliment to 
think 

They one day shall not drivel; and their 
pride 

On this reversion takes 
praise,— 

* At least their own; their future selves 
applaud 

How excellent that life they ne’er will 
lead. 


up ssi 


“All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that thru every change: when 
young indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly 








rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves; and only 
wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more | 
wise.” 


There are thouands of young men | 
earning from $600 to $1000 a year who | 
can easily afford to start the work of | 
building a competency for old age by | 
investing $50 a year in a twenty-year 
endowment of $1000, or in a twenty- 
payment life policy for $2000 at $55 
to $60 a year. The main thing is to 
contract the saving habit early and, | 
year by year, as the results increase, 
courage and determination to enhance 
the little fortune harden. At forty or 
forty-five, when the man has not yet | 
lost the verve and vigor of the boy, if | 
he has taken care to save thru addi- 
tional policies as opportunity gave oc- | 
casion, he has at hand a substantial 
capital which, if wisely employed, in- 
sures his future. 

All savings cannot be invested in life 
insurance. That would be impracticable. 
But it is no exaggeration to assert that | 
no other form of saving will compare | 
with it in value, permanence and safety 
considered. It is a surety whether the | 
owner dies in a day or lives beyond the | 
allotted span. Stand faithfully by it | 
during the years of plenty and strength, | 
| 


———E 


and it will bé a fortress of safety in the 
day of adversity and the night of age. | 
Abate nothing of your Christmas | 
cheer and your New Year’s frolics, but | 
resolve now that before January is old | 
that a start will be made on that com- | 


petency you will need at sixty-five or | 
seventy. 








Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, last 
week reappointed Frank H. Hardison | 
Commissioner of Insurance of that | 
state. 


The Paternelle Insurance Company of 
Paris has qualified to do business in 
New York State, confining its activ- 
ities to fire reinsurances. | 


According to the forthcoming annual 
report of the Washington Industrial | 
Insurance Commission the lumber in- | 
dustry furnished about one-half of all | 
the accidents in that state that are cov- | 
ered by the workmen’s compensation | 
law. In a year the rate per $100 of pay- 
roll has advanced from $1.46 to $2.08. 





The Favorite Present-Day Writer of Animal Stories for 
Children is THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Mr. Burgess has been called the legitimate successor of 
“Uncle Remus ” 


In addition to the fourth and final volume in his 
Mother West Wind Series,” entitled ““MotHrr West Winp’s Netcnr- 
Bors” (lliustrated by Kerr, $1), Mr. Burgess has written a.new 
series of animal stories for "children 6 to 11: 


BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS 


1. The Adventures of Reddy Fox 
2. The Adventures of Johnny Chuck 


Capitaliy illustrated by Harrison Cady, and issued in cloth at the 
low price of 50 cents net each; by mail 56 cents each. 


The Freshman Eight 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


A stirring story of rowing and other col- 
lege athetics for boys of 14 and upwards, 





opular “Old 





Ned Brewster’s Bear 
Hunt 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


by the popular author of “The Fourth Nothing better in the way of a story of 
eg Illustrated. $1.20 net;. by mail, outdoor life for boys 12 to 16 could be de- 
1.36. 


sired. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 


Henley on the Battle Line 


By FRANK E. CHANNON 


The Pipes of Clovis 


By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 


A fairy romance of the twelfth century, An American boy’s adventures in India. 
for children 9 to 14. Illustrated. $1.00 net; In the Henley Schoolboy Series. Jilustrated, 
by mail $1.09. $1.50. 





Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 


Send for Illustrated Juvenile 
Catalogue 














BOOKS BOUGHT 


We are always in the market to purchase geet 
books, and will be pleased to make a cash or 
exchange offer on any collection or lot of books 
you may desire to part with. Entire libraries 
bought or appraised. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 569 Main St., Smethrort, Pa. 











132 EAST 230 STREET - - - NEW YORK 








Just Turn the.Knob 


on the NEW 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


and you can change 
INSTANTLY 


from one language 





to another or from 
one style of type to 
another. 


Several Dozen Pa 
Styles Ps 

of Type can a 

be written, and you can make your own selection—all can be 





¢ N 
used upon the same machine. ‘ P p 
We have no competition in this field. F Gentlemen : 


4 Kindly send me 
Have you seen a MULTIPLEX HAMMOND? ~— sf ___ further informa- 


‘ ‘ ‘ tion about the 
It is worth the immediate and careful inspection of 7 _() Maltiplex Hammond 





EVERY TYPEWRITER USER. {/ Hammond Dealership 
¢ Proposition 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. / iii ig cc ceetnerecentie 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















THE COST OF FOOD 


In Washington the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Agri- 
culture are making investigations as 
to the causes of the high cost of living. 
A sharp reduction of tariff rates, with 
the removal of duties on many articles 
of food, has not perceptibly affected 
prices. We are importing beef, butter 
and eggs, but prices remain high. One 
ship brought 12,000 quarters of beef 
to New York, last week, but prices were 
not changed. This seems to be a large 
shipment, but it was less than one day’s 
supply for the city. Egg boycotts have 
been organized by consumers in many 
parts of the country, and a million eggs 
were recently received in New York 
from Russia. But the price of eggs con- 
tinues to offend. Coid storage is by many 
held to be responsible for the high cost 
of eggs and meat. There is pending in 
Congress a bill, said to have the support 
of the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, aimed at the stor- 
age warehouses, and the owners of 
these warehouses may find themselves 
defendants in a Trust suit. 

There is complaint in every civilized 
country about the high cost of living 
and the advance of prices in recent 
years. In Canada, deputations from 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg have 
asked Premier Borden to appoint a com- 
mission of inquiry. Here and elsewhere 
this high cost is the cause of much un- 
rest. Strikes are made by it, and the 
higher wages gained by strikes, while 
aiding those who demanded them, tend 
to make living more expensive for oth- 
ers, and sometimes for themselves. 

The causes are worldwide, and there 
should be a competent international 
commission to make a thoro inquiry, to 
say what the causes are, and to pro- 
pose remedies, if any can be found. Such 
a commission would not be affected by 
local political conditions. It would have 
no political doctrines or platforms to 
defend or to attack. Two or three years 
ago the appointment of such a commis- 
sion, on the initiative of the United 
States, was proposed and urged by 
Professor Fisher, of Yale University, 
and a bill embodying his suggestion was 
pending for some time in Congress. It 
should be taken up and discussed at the 
present session. And it should be past. 
Such an inquiry should be made, and 
it is unfortunate that the work was not 
begun two years ago. 


FREE WOOL 


The tariff duty on raw wool was 
removed on December 1. Large quanti- 
ties of imported wool had been held in 
bonded warehouses at ports of entry, 
awaiting this change. There were 44,- 
000,000 pounds in Boston, 18,000,000 in 
New York and 10,000,000 in Philadel- 
phia, having a value of about $15,000,- 
000. Nearly all of it has now been with- 
drawn by manufacturers. It is asserted 
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that they gain little or nothing by the 
removal of the duty, hecause the prices 
of foreign wools have been advanced 
by the producers and sellers. 


MR. SCHWAB’S GLOOMY VIEWS 


It may be that a statement given to 
the public last week by the Secretary 
of the Navy accounts for the pessimistic 
opinions recently exprest by Charles 
M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Mr. Schwab asserted 
that, because of the reduction of tariff 
rates, the country is “facing the most 
serious depression it has ever known.” 
We showed last week that for this as- 
sertion there was no support in the re- 
ports of our manufacturers and of trade 
authorities as to the effect of tariff re- 
duction upon competing imports of 
manufactured goods from Germany or 
elsewhere. 

Secretary Daniels has been trying to 
save something in the purchase of ma- 
terial for the new battleship “Pennsyl- 
vania.” He has stimulated competition 
in the bidding and has sought to avoid 
the exactions of what he believes to be 
a combination agreement of the most 
prominent manufacturers. There were 
bids last week relating to the stern tube 
shafts of the ship. “Award has been 
made,” says the Secretary, “to an in- 
dependent firm in Baltimore, for $12,- 
960. This is but little more than half 
of the price in the bid of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which was $23,328.” 
Mr. Daniels adds that up to the present 
time he has made a saving of nearly 
$750,000 in the construction of this 
battleship by stimulating competition 
and encouraging the comparatively 
small independent manufacturers. We 
do not see that the cost of production 
at their mills can be less than the cost 
at Mr. Schwab’s great factories. But 
they are satisfied with a little more than 
half of his price. Their price may be, 
and probably is, so low that it prevents 
successful competition from abroad, 
while his may be high enough to invite 
such competition. And if all the steel 
manufacturers in this country should 
adopt and maintain his scale of prices, 
the resulting competition from abroad 
would probably cause depression at 
their mills. 


TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE 


Samuel Untermeyer, counsel for the 
Pujo Money Trust investigating com- 
mittee, recently said in a public address 
that there had been a sudden cessation 
of business activity, and that, ‘in his 
opinion, the time had come to restore 
confidence. This should be done by 
“calling a halt upon further govern- 
mental investigation” and by refram- 
ing and strengthening the laws. He is 
now engaged in drafting a series of bills 
which are to supplement the bills pro- 
posed in the Pujo committee’s report. 
It will be recalled that those bills im- 
posed rigorous restrictions upon Stock 


Exchanges and Clearing House asso- 
ciations, requiring the incorporation of 
the exchanges and subjecting them and 
their members to the penalty of being 
forbidden to use the mails. They also 
provided for the amendment of the na- 
tional banking act in many. respects. 
The supplemental bills will be aimed at 
the fiscal agencies of great corporations, 
and will attempt to prevent the asso- 
ciation of these corporations with firms 
of bankers. Like the original Pujo bills, 
they relate to many details of banking 
and corporation management. 

It does not seem to us that the pass- 
age of these measures in Congress, or 
the discussion of them in the Senate 
and the House, will restore confidence 
and promote healthful business activity. 
In his public address Mr. Untermeyer 
said: “The patient is so ill that further 
diagnosis will be more likely to kill than 
to cure..We must be content to apply 
the remedies.” It may be that the pa- 
tient needs good nursing. This he can- 
not get from the Pujo committee and 
Mr. Untermeyer. And we are not ready 
to admit that his judgment and that of 
his committee as to remedies is infalli- 
ble. What they call a remedy for Stock 
Exchanges, for example, is not a rem- 
edy, and should not be administered, 
even if Thomas W. Lawson does regard 
it as a medicament of sovereign power 
which would greatly reduce the cost of 
living. 








A British holding company, capital- 
ized at $75,000,000, has taken over the 
two leading petroleum companies of 
California, and will market their out- 
put, for the transportation of which 
twelve large tank ships will be built. 


Recent returns show that forty-six 
of our railroad companies and 145 in- 
dustrial corporations have 929,282 
stockholders, with an average holding 
of ninety-three shares. 


Our exports are growing. In Oc 
tober they exceeded those of any pre 
vious month. For the ten months end. 
ing with October they amounted to 
$2,005,010,884, against $1,870,657,995 
in the corresponding months of last 
year, and $1,665,866,850 in the ten 
months of 1911. It is expected that the 
increase of exports of manufacturers 
for the full calendar year will be about 
$100,000,000. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


General Chemical Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable January 2, 1914. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable January 2, 1914. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company (New York & Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany), 5 per cent, payable January 2, 1914. 

Utah Copper Company, Quarterly, 75 cents 
per share, payable December 31. 

Mergenthaler Linotype .Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent, extra 3% per cent, payable De- 
cember 31. 

The American Tobacco Company. preferred, 
1% per cent, payable January 2, 1914. 

The Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting 
Corporation, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
Lecember 31. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, December 3, 1913. 
A dividend of 144% on the Preferred Stock 
of The American Tobacco Company was today 
declared payable January 2, 1914, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 13, 1913. Checks will be mailed. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad St., New York, Nov. 21, 1913. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. (14%) will be paid January 2, 
1914, to Preferred stockholders of record at 3 
P. M., December 17, 1913. 
LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 26, 1913. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. 
has been declared upon the Preferred Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable Janu- 
-ary 2, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December. 15. 1913. Checks will be 
mailed. T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 

New York, November 29, 1913. 
A regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. and an extra dividend of 
‘THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
‘capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on December 31, 1913, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on December 6, 1913. The Transfer 

Books will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


‘THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Treasury Department. 
New York, Dec. 8, 1913. 
A_ Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) on the 
capital stock of the New York & Harlem Railroad 
Company will be paid by the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee (under 
the provisions of the contract between the two 
companies) at this office on the 2d day of January 
next to stockholders of record at the close of 
‘business on the 15th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 




















THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place. New York. 
MANAGERS 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors of The Manila Elec- 
tric Railroad and Lighting Corporation has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on_ the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Wed- 
nesday, December 31, 1913. to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
December 17, 1913. 

(Signed) T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, Nov. 28, 1913. 
DIVIDEND NO. 22. 

The Finance Committee of the Utah Coppe: 
Company has this day declared the 22d quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75c.) per share, 
‘being at the rate of seven and one-half per cent. 
(74%%) per quarter on par value, payable Decem- 





ber 31, 1913, to stockholders of record at the 
«lose of business on December 5, 1913. The 
books for the transfer of the stock of the com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock P. M., December 5. 


and reopen at 10 o'clock A. M., December 10, 1915. 
CHAS. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 








A? initial payment of fifty dollars and 

monthly payments thereafter for 
twelve or twenty months will give you an 
ownership in 


Four different dividend paying 


Standard Oil Stocks 


(Ask for booklet 9) 


Harold Dickerson & Co. 
52 Broadway, New York 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe- 
Keeping of Securities. Boxes of all 
Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and 
convenience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 














HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 


the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 


and communities. 
At any hour of the day or night 
with whom you choose, one mile, 


or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


One Policy 





FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages secured 

by improved diversified farms in the Williamette, Wallowa, 

@ and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 

the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
in the Northwest. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphlet. 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
1026 Spalding Building, 











you can talk instantly, directly 


One System 





The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 


the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Unwwersal Service 








PORTLAND, OREGON } 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticiem. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain NMfetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5000 by 
a man “et 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doub' METRO- 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
zt any age, male or female. 


The Annuity Department, 
LIFE 
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C. C. Shayne & Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


- STRICTLY RELIABLE Furs 


Offer for the Holidays ||. 








A very large and fine assortment | 
of Coats, Wraps, Stolés and Muffs | 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


126 West 42d Street | 
_] New York City C | 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















The Public} 


ments. 


Progress and Poverty 


By HENRY GEORGE 


ONE YEAR 
52 ISSUES 
The Public is invaluable to busy, thinking people who want not merely to 


read about but to understand the cause of present day economic mal-adjust- 
In its News Narrative it gives all and only the news that will live. 


Both 


| 
| 
for 
$1.00 |, 


THE GUDE TIME COMING 


All of us who have had the exasperat- 
ing experience of standing in line by 
the parcel mail office at Christmas time, 
while those ahead of us, with more or 
less efficiency, endeavored to fix the 
necessary postage stamps on their 
oftentimes numerous packages, will wel- 
come with enthusiasm a ruling of the 
Postmaster General that this year it 
will not be necessary to lick or affix 
stamps—post ‘office clerks will attend 
to it. 

A committee of citizens who made the 
hearts of very many children glad last 
year by the erection of a mammoth 
illuminated Christmas tree—the tree 
of light—in Madison Square Park, pro- 
pose to repeat their benevolent work 
this year. Any one who witnessed the 
joy and gladness that it brought to so 
many youthful souls last year will not 
have to be persuaded to endorse in tan- 
gible form the efforts of the committee 
in charge of this year’s arrangements. 

Countless packages go thru the mails 
during the holiday season, and if the 
senders could only be made to realize 
that every time a Red Cross stamp ap- 
pears on a package some poor sufferer 
from tuberculosis whose poverty is a 
bar to proper treatment is a little near- 
er cure, few parcels would go without. 
such a stamp as well as the postage 
stamp. Last year a decided step was 
made in stamping out this “White 
Plague,” not only thru cure but by pre- 
vention, as a direct result of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Red Cross stamps. 

The Society for the Prevention of 


Useless Giving, whose members rejoice 


under the name of Spugs, came into 
being amid a good deal of criticism, 


_which still continues. The object of the 





Its editorials and special articles are the work of editors and specialists who 
handle current topics fearless ly and impartially and who have strength of 
conviction and sympathy with the whole people in their struggle to get from 





democracy in the world. 


been the chief factor.” 


ten on the land question. ! 
and every city man should read it. 


pure democracy in the world.” 


ELLSWORTH BUILDING 





under the dead weight of Special Privilege, Corruption and Greed. 


The Hon. James W. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Colo., 
says: ‘‘l consider THE PUBLIC the greatest force for 


* * * 


as it surely will be, THE PUBLIC will be found to have 


“Progress and Poverty,” by Henry George, is the greatest book ever writ- 
Two million copies already sold. 
Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar 
bill to it, write your name on the margin—a copy of “Progress and Poverty” 
will be sent you and 52 issues of THE PUBLIC—“the greatest journal of 
Money back if not satisfied. 


THE PUBLIC 


After the war is won, 


Every farmer 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 











Where are the cooks of yester-year, 
Those jolly matrons that would take 
“A pinch” of this, “a dust” of that, 
“Sweeten to taste’—their tastes 
, were pat— 
“Just flour enough for butter, dear”; 
And make the most goloptious cake? 


Where are the cooks of yester-year, 
Who used their “judgment,” not a 
rule? 
Their toothsome cookies haunt us 
yet. 
Their pies and doughnuts, too, you 
bet, 


Were works of art! Alas, I fear 
Those cooks can ne’er be made 
school! —Truth. 
Freddie—Mama, if my soul goes 
heaven 
Freddie’s Mama—Yes? 
Freddie—What am I going to button 
my pants 
Bowl. 
“Where is the spirit of ’76?” thun- 
dered the holiday orator. 
“All drunk up,” moaned the unkempt | 
bu interested individual in the front 
row.—Princeton Tiger. 


in | 


to | 





to?—Pennsylvania Punch | 


|-society is to wage war against collec- 
| tive giving which has gotten to be al- 
| most compulsory, which results in un- 
fair taxation of working men and wom- 
en, and which is out of true harmony 
with the spirit of Christmas. The so- 
ciety believes in Christmas giving, but 
not from fear, or to further some ul- 
terior motive or because it is a recog- 
nized custom, but to give whole-heart- 
edly and with the love and joy of giving. 
The society will carry out its theo- 
ries by a large party to be given on 
Christmas Day to its members and their 
guests at the Grand Central Palace. 
The party is, in their opinion, a means 
of useful giving, as it will prevent a 
lonely Christmas for many people. 
The National Consumers’ League 
have carried on, thru the past few 
years, a campaign with the object of 
impressing upon the minds of the public 
the very real good that may be done to 
a section of the community if Christmas 
shopping be attended to early. Encour- 


| aged by the success of its “Shop Early” 


campaign the League is now endeavor- 


| ing to convince proprietors of depart- 


ment stores and retail shops that every 
store ought to be closed on Christmas 
Eve at 6 o’clock. Every prospective 
shopper can alleviate the physical hard- 
ship of our salesgirls and salesmen by 
not waiting until the last minute before 
making holiday purchases. 
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SCHOOLS 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history form, 
structure,and wiiti g ofthe Shurt-Story taught 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s 
gazine. Over one hundred Home Study 
Coursesunder rotessorsin Harvard, Browa, 
Cornell and leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 



























Mr. Esenwein Dept. 305 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











f Boston, 120 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE {Testor 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Oorrespondence Invited. Telephone. 











INFORMATION! 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 





is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, .La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 





inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 




















Wood, Stone and 
Marble Mantels, 
Andirons, Firesets 
Grates, Tiles 





WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


2 West 47th Street 
New York 

















Mr. James Coutts, who was muster- 
ing sheep in the south scrub, met with 
an unpleasant experience. The horse 
shied and became unmanageable, struck 


a grass tree, and horse and rider came | 


with great force to the ground. Mr. 


Coutts escaped with a broken neck, | 


which he had given £25 for a short time 
previously and had to walk and carry 


his saddle and bridle.—Lawloit (Aus- | 


tralia) Times. 


If people wore oilcloth sutts, they 
would not have to bother with rain- 
‘coats. 

If conductors were as polite as pas- 
sengers expect them to be, they would 
not have to be conductors. 

If folk who do things had no more 
brains than their critics, nothing would 
ever be done, 

If every self-made man did not try 
to enter society, there would be less 
objection to the idle rich. 

Still, you cannot tell what human 
nature will do. 

There was once a man who hacked 
off his fingers to learn what he could 
accomplish with his thumbs.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 





| Don’t plan your trip to the Panama Canal 


without sending for booklet of the cruise of 5000 MILES AMONG TROPICAL ISLANDS— 
| 21 Days Under Glorious Summer Skies including berth and meals for the entire trip, $100 up 


Sailing January 10th and February 3rd, 1914 


Visiting the Wonderful PANAMA CANAL 
aS also Hamilton, Bermuda, Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica, 











Colon, Panama, and Havana, Cuba. The 


Red Cross Line 


will for the third season dispatch their new Tourist Steamship, 
“STEPHANO” on this cruise. This ship is fitted with electric fans in all 
rooms, forced ventilation from the deck, numerous baths and showers, with 
ample deck space for passengers, which means comfort. 

Passengers limited to 150, no crowding on ship or lack of conveyances 
at ports of call. Splendid cuisine, sea sports, swimming tank, and ahem. 
combine to make this cruise the delight of those who take it. Send for 
handsome booklet J and full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


FLORENCE VILLA Storetam Hotel 





FLORIDA | Washington 
Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class tabie and |. 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and grape European Pian. Fireprect. 
fruit groves. Myriade of lakes. Good . Free|.. Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
feoun enatent ed soft dri water. We main- tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
| tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. | trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 


House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
W. H. BOAL, Manager (sine and service the best. 


BR. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK — we 


WARREN H. COLSON 
EUROPEAN AND 


184 Boylston Street, Boston 
AMERICAN PLANS is a liberal buyer of postage 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








stamp collections, old letters 
bearing stamps and _ auto- 
graphs. The advanced col- 
lector is offered selection 
from one of the largest, and 
without exception the choic- 
est stock of stamps in America, 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled | 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
| _ oe — — — > 
ng a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. nney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Kaston, Pa. FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
| A Complete List of Corporation Bonds, Indicat- 
— ing Whether or Not the Normal Tax Will Be 
Deducted from the Coupons. 
For 36 years we have been paying our custom- A book giving this information in detail and 


ers the highest returns consistent with com- | containing also a digest of the Income Tax Law 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 


$200 : and the Commissioner’s Rulings, is now being pre- 
07 ne det ene nae ‘ atter the | ared and will be ready for delivery on Dec. 20. 
(ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates Further information upon application. 
PERKINS X CO.Lawrer 






















of Deposit also for saving investors. | STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY 
47-49 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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pe Steinway is the preferred piano of 
today. It is a mechanical and an artistic 
triumph—the master work of four genera- 
tions of the world’s greatest piano makers. 


The fame of the Steinway has been won 
through merit alone. Why not let this 
well-won fame decide your choice in the 
purchase of a piano. 
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For Christmas 
BUY “MILLER” LAMPS 
Electric, Gas or Oil. 

If you are building a Home 
BUY “MILLER” 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Come and see the New Styles, 
our great variety of designs, 
“Miller” quality is fine. 


A “MILLER” OIL HEATER 
LS is a pecessity in every home 


Deal ake apne 
alers should sell “Miller” Lamps and Heaters, poun 
If not, you can buy on from east of the Missouri River. Generous sam 


Edward Miller & Co. i gO you ever ate. SEND TODA 
Manufacturers. Established r * - ad aos oi Pecan Co. i 












Our new erep 
bash Valle 





We ship 





Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


of Wa- 


yy Pecans 
is now ready—thin 
shelled — easily 
cracked—appetiz- 
ing — healthful. 


direct to 


consumer in 10,15and 


at2Sc per 
banmneip tos Se. 
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AUSTRALIA 
AS SEEN BY AN 
AMERICAN 


Tho half way round the world 


Australia is our nearest neigh- . 


bor to the Southwest. Few 
countries have so much interest 
to the American, and yet there 
are few countries he knows 
less about. Much the same 
agricultural, industrial and 
social problems face both 
nations. 

Anticipating the closer _rela- 
tions between the United States 
and Australia, which will be 
facilitated by the completion 
of the Panama Canal, THE 
INDEPENDENT com- 
missioned Dr. Edwin E. 


EAA ee 


Slosson, a member of its edi- 
torial staff, to visit Australia 
in order to get a vivid first- 
hand acquaintance with the 
country’s institutions and peo- 
ple and procure the latest and 
most reliable information. 


The articles will deal with the 
following topics: 


Australian People and 
Politics. 
Opportunities for Amer- 
icans in Australia. 
‘ Australasian Universities. 
vy * Australian Language and 
Literature. 


The series will be artisti- 
cally illustrated and the first 
article will appear in an early 
issue of 


The Independent 
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MACMILLAN NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 








Theodore Roosevelt 


An Autobiography 
Colonel Roosevelt's Own Story of 
His Life 


This exceptional story of a life re- 
plete with human interest may be 
justly regarded as not only the official 
biography of Colonel Roosevelt, but 
also as one of the great literary 
events of the year. 


Decorated cover. Illustrated. 
$2.50 net. 


The Gospel in Art 
By John La Farge 


Author of ‘ ‘Considerations on Paint- 
ings,” etc. 


Illustrated with 80 plates of fa- 
mous paintings described in the text, 
elaborately bound, this volume re- 
veals Christianity as depicted by the 
great artists of the era. 


Decorated covers. Illustrated 
$5.00 net. 


My Life with the 
Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
A Great Explorer's Story. 


A fascinating book of description 
and adyenture by the famous trav- 
eler and explorer, who has passed 
years of his life within the Arctic 
circle. 


Decorated cover. Illustrated. 
$4.00 net. 


Hunting the Elephant 
in Africa 
By Captain C. H. Stigand 


Introduction by 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT. 


The recital of over thirteen years’ 
dramatic experiences in the hunting 
of big game in the jungles of East 
Africa. 


Cloth cover. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


A Woman Rice Planter 
By Patience Pennington 
Introduction by OWEN WISTER 


The Tudor Shakespeare 
The New Ideal Edition 


Published under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. WILLIAM ALLAN 
NEILSON, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University, and Prof. ASHLEY 
HORACE THORNDIKE, L.H.D., 
of Columbia University. 


The Facts 
About Shakespeare 
By the Editors 


The fortieth and final volume of 
the TUDOR SHAKESPEARE gives 
a corrected account of Shakespeare’s 
life, environment, work, and reputa- 

nS only with ante complete 

i lumes, in 

ior cloth, $14.00 det the set. 
Leather, $22.00 net the set. 

Each volume edited with an intro- 
duction, complete text, notes, and 
glossary. Represents all that is best 
in American scholarship. Each vol- 
ume of the Plays or Poems may. be 
had separately. 

Leather, 55 cents nef. Illustrated. 
16mo. Superior cloth, 35c. net. 
The Facts About Shakespeare. 
Regular edition. 60 cents net. 


A NEW ONE-VOLUME 
TENNYSON. 


The Complete Works 


of Tennyson 
New Edition, with notes by the 
Laureate and a Life by his son, 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 
Cloth, $1. 75 net. Half morocco, 
$3.50 net. 


‘4 NEW ONE-VOLUME 
BROWNING. 


The Complete Works 


of Browning 


New ta including “Epps” and 
other poems published for the first 
time. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. Half morocco, 
$3.50 net. 


The Works of 
Rabindranath Tagore 


Nobel Prizeman in Literature, 1913. 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). A Col- 
lection of Prose Translations made 
by the author from the original 








Florence Nightingale 
A Biography 
By Sir Edward T. Cook 
In Two Vols. 


This biography, while enhancing 
the greatness of a noble life, pos- 
sesses a special significance as cor- 
recting and supplementing what Sir 
Edward Cook describes as “a popu- 
lar legend.” 


Illustrated with photogravure portraits, 
$7.50 net. 


Bulwer Lytton 


A Biography 
By the Earl of Lytton 
In Two Vols. 


The authorized life of this distin- 
guished nineteenth century author 
and statesman, written by his grand- 
son, the present Earl of Lytton. 


Photogravure portraits and other 
illustrations. $7.50 net. 


A History of Land Mam- 
mals in the Western 
Hemisphere 


By W. B. Scott 


— 
Author of “Introduction to Geology.” 
The marvelous story of the devel- 
opment of animal life from remote 
ages in’ North and South America. 


Cloth covers. Illustrated. $5.00 net. 


America As I Saw It 


By Mrs. E. Alec-Tweedie 


A sprightly, good-humored, keen 
account of American life by a witty 
English woman. 


Decorated covers. Illustrated. 
$3.00 net. 


American Ideals, Char- 














uction b | ee Ag mary acter and Life 
gali. $1.40 ne 
The instructive experiences of a] The a. Poems of Youth. 
woman rice planter as the manager $1.25 net. By Hamilton Wright Mabie 
of two large plantations in South | The Crescent Moon. Child Poems. f ‘ 
Carolina. Colored illustrations. $1.25 net. A candid and sympathetic portray- 
Cloth covers. Illustrated. hana: The Realization of Life. | 2! of Americans and their country. 
$2.00 net. A volume of essays. $1.25 net. Cloth covers. $1.50 net. 
Published at Wherever Books 
cvessmareNy. LHE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The same firmness, delicacy and resiliency of touch 
that characterizes the human fingers is found in 


The ANGELUS | 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


That is why playing with the Angelus is dif- 
ferent; why it’ sounds like real piano playing. 
This “human finger” touch is found only in the 
Angelus because of its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform in the Angelus the same function as 
the fingers of the hand performer, and are made 
with the same attributes of firmness and resiliency. 
With this exquisite touch and aided by thePhrasing 
Lever, the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment 
Lever and Melody Buttons you can play any piece 
of music with all the beauty of a skilled pianist. 
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SCHOOLS 


Prepare for College 
at Home 


You can prepare for College or 

complete your high school work at 

ome by our simplified pond- 

ence methods. Our courses meet 

all entrance requirements; they 

are written by members of the fac- 

ulties of Columbia, Cornell, Penn- 

sylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Illinois, Chicago, Michi- 

and other leading universities. The American Sehool is 

one of the largest educational institutions in the world and em- 

ploys no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write for special 
liege Preparatory Boo! 


Amerizan School of Correspondence 
5789 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 














Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 

Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 

Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights. 

Angelus-Piano—An upright built express- 
ly for the Angelus. 

IN CANADA—The Gourlay-Angelus 
and Angelus-Piano. 

Any of these instruments can be played 

y hand in the usual manner 


The WILCOX & WHITE Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
\, Business Established 1877 
233 Regent Street, LONDON 


- Ss} Agencies all over the world 
cS! 
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Child’ 








s Christmas Appeal 


“I WANT A HUME. Fifty dollars donated to the Children’s 
Aid Society will prepare me for reception in a home with some 
good farmer’s family and defray the expense of supervision until 
I am firmly established. There are many others like me in this 
great city awaiting the kind word and Christian charity and 
uplift so necessary to their future comfort and well being. We 
are not responsible for our condition. There are hundreds, yes 
thousands, like me who have made good. Give me a show. 
Dispel the dark clouds that are hovering over me by shedding 
a little sunshine on my path and you will be the happier.” 

The Society’s work for the past sixty years has been very 
fruitful, records being on file of hundreds of prosperous men 
and women who otherwise would have been lost—become a 
charge on the municipality. 

The Society also asks for gifts large or small to make a 
Merry Christmas for the thousands of poor children in its 
Industrial Schools and homeless boys and girls sheltered in its 
Lodging Houses. 


Checks may be made payable to Edwin G. Merrill, Treasurer, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


WM. CHURCH OSBORN, WM. DOUGLAS. SLOANE, 
President. Vice-President. 
CHARLES LORING BRACE, Secretary. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS | 
A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prep: for the tii 
Adopted by over 5C0 Business Colleges, 
Y. M, C. A.’sand Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps. $2.50 postpaid. 
250 page Home Study Catalog free. 


Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 


Mr, Field Dept. 306 - Springfield, Mass. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn, 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ¢f Peston, 120 


Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 


Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 


The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 
Send to-day for a free sample copy 


of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 569 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 












































By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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F cut the figures 2 4 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








FORWARD NOT BACK 


The mere fact that a man is sixty- 
five years old makes it practically cer- 
tain—if it were not for the story of 
Methuselah and some of the less suc- 
cessful of his emulators in the matter 
of longevity, we should say actually 
certain—that he will not be living in 
this world at the end of another sixty- 
five years. But in the case of a success- 
ful and progressive periodical like The 
Independent the fact of age affords in 
itself strong probability that its ex- 
istence will continue, and that its hun- 
dred and thirtieth birthday anniversary 
will in due time be celebrated. This 
being so, it is the forward look rather 
than the backward glance—prophecy 
rather than reminiscence, the appeal to 
the new generation more even than to 
its contemporaries—that will be the 
dominant note of the Sixty-fifth Birth- 
day Number with which The Inde- 
pendent enters the year 1914. And it 
will be, we are already assured, with 
the accession of many thousands of new 
subscribers since the new Independent 
appeared in October, that it will greet 
the New Year and press forward to the 
still greater development that lies im- 
mediately ahead. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


A snappy lad out in Pennsylvania, 
who had only just begun to sell The 
Independent, wrote the other day: “I 
have sold the ten copies in three hours, 
and didn’t have to call on my aunts and 
cousins. I think I can sell fifteen copies 
next week.” And he did, and is still at 
it. Of course ten thousand boys could 
do the same, if they had this lad’s qual- 
ity. Any boy who feels like trying his 
hand has only to write his name and 
address on a postal card and send it to 
The Independent, New York, and he 
will hear promptly from the man at the 
helm. 


SPUGS 


Even the most radical member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving at the holiday season could not 
object to receiving a year’s subscription 
to The Independent on Christmas morn- 
ing, or arranging that from one to a 
score of his or her friends should enjoy 
the pleasure. The Christmas card which 
is ready to convey the news of such 
gifts is simple and artistic, and the cost 
of each gift is almost ridiculously small, 
compared with the pleasure conveyed 
by its fifty-two weekly visits. 


CALENDAR 





From December 20 to January 18 
will be held the Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 

The American Economic Association 
will meet in its twenty-sixth annual 
convention in Minneapolis, December 
27-30. 

From December 29 to January 3 the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association 
will be held at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on December 29 and 30, and at Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi, on December 31. 


On December 30 and 31 the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton. A special subject for consideration 
will be the plans of the new Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission. 


In Washington on December 30 and 
31 and January 1 and 2 will be held the 
annual meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 

The American Mathematical Society 
has selected for its annual holiday 
meeting December 30 and 31; the place, 
Columbia University. 

William C. Brown will turn over to 
Alfred H. Smith the presidency of the 
New York Central lines on January 1, 
1914. 


The one hundred and ninth annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
will open on February 8 and run to 
March 29, 1914. 

The Annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, on February 21. The Work- 
ers’ Conference, composed of those who 
teach in negro schools and those inter- 
ested in negro uplift, will be held the 
following day, February 22, 1914. 


The annual Manila carnival, with a 
week of games and exhibitions, will be 
held in February, 1914. 

The next presidential election in 
Brazil falls in May, 1914. 

An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is to be held in London from May 
to October, 1914. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will be held from May to 
October, 1914. 


General Huerta is to hold office until 
July, 1914, when elections will be held, 
according to the decision of the Mexi- 
can Congress. This is subject to revision 
without notice by Zapata, Villa, Car- 
ranza and others. 

The next Pan-American conference 
will meet at Santiago, Chile, in the 
summer of 1914. In connection with this 
the International Congress of Southern 
American Students will be held. 
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“No man of} business...can afford to be without it!” 





— Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 

With such authority behind it, this frank statement ought to 
make all business men think. Isn’t it short-sighted not to equip 
yourself and your employes with this most wonderful of all in- 
struments of human knowledge—the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica? 


Any day down at the National City Bank 


in Wall Street you will find the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in use in a working business library that is the product of the 
highest grade of business acumen. 

The Standard Oil interests have never been behindhand in seizing upon 
aids to success. The men conducting this great institution appreciate the 
value of expert knowledge; knowledge that is available at any time it is 
wanted, and on any possible sort of occasion. They are men quick to 
recognize the latest and best means for improving efficiency. They make 


Stassees Gary teas money work, whether they put it into an encyclopaedia or a share of 
Wall St., New York. The largest bank ‘Stock. And they know that system counts, in making information ac- 
: in America cessible no less than in the handling of checks. 


A large manufacturer of flavoring extracts found that infor- 
mation the book gave him about materials used in his business 
was alone worth more than its price. 


A big company engaged in the manufacture of steel and 


with its business. 








A few representative 
firms out of many thou- 
sand subscribers in the 
world of finance, busi- 
ness, manufacturing, 
etc. 

Fidelity Casualty Co. 
American Book Co. 

Tiffany & Co. 

John Wanamaker. 

—— Sa eemees & Tele- 


raph C 
Berkshire L ‘ife Ins. Co., Pitts- 
ficld, Mass 
General Electric Co. » Sche- 
nectedy, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Jones & erred Stl. Co., 
Pittsburg 
7 K. in Co., Portland. 


Now York Edison Co. 

Home Life Insurance Co, 

American News Co. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 

American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
deiphia. 

Studebaker ~_ P Co., 
South Bend, 

National Tube ,* Pitts- 
urgh. 

Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn 

Equitable Life Ins Co 








An expe rt on commerce, writing of the industrial article, says: 
find a place on the shelves of every manager of big works in the English speaking world.” 


brass products had the article on Iron and Steel reproduced for special use in connection 


“This work ought to 





Euseat ¥ Gary 


Chairman of U.S. Steel Corp. 


Subscriber N 0. 20705 





Hon, Wiiitam C, REDFIELD 
Subscriber No. 75021 


~ of those on whom their business success depends,” says a specialist on 
~ _ business sytem. 


IND. Last Opportunity on Monthly Payments 


HE CLOSING OF THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST opened by the 

Cambridge University Press for the sale of the New Encyclopae- 

dia Britannica at specially low prices and by monthly payments of 

only $5 marks a radical change in the method of purchase, and the 
successful conclusion of a bold enterprise. 

The price was exceptional because it was 4o per cent. less per volure 
than the price at which previous n¢w editions of this work had been issued 
The purpose of this early sale at a low price and for small monthly 
payments was to bring a great educational work, upon the prepara- 

tion of which over $1,500,000 had been expended, within reach 
f the largest circle of readers, and to make its usefulness widely 
and rapidly known. These two objects have now been achieved, 

more than 50,000 sets having been distributed. 


s 


— This remarkable 
book for the mere 
asking 





You may send, with- © 
out obligation to. me, 
your 160-page illustrated * 
Prospectus, with specimen a 
pages of India paper, prices s, 
and terms of payment. 





HowarpD Raa ty 


Subscriber Wo 13767 


iw Encyclopaedia Britannica 


11th Edition, 29 Vols. (Published by The Cambridge University Press) 


is the most highly perfected instrument for making knowledge avail- 
able for use. It is the only complete systematized inventory of all 
the knowledge that has practical value, and is the product of the 
organized cooperation of acknowledged leaders of the world’s 
thought in every department of human activity. 

Fifteen hundred practical experts and 
specialists from 21 countries worked to- 
gether on a systematic plan to produce 
this entirely new work, and the unprece- 
dented sum of $1,500,000 was spent to 
make it. , 


Whether you are manager or clerk, 
banker, merchant, manufacturer or sales- 
man, steel man or grocer, this work has a 
claim upon you. It renders a service un- 
paralleled in this day of specialization. 

“The best library for the business man. Oveics nee oat See ae 
Progressive firms should see to it that it is With the Britannica on second shelf from ad 
not only in their offices, but in the homes [ 


1.& H.R. R. 











Photo, Topical Press 
THE BANK OF 2NGLAND 
Tnreadneedle St., London, where the 
Britannica is used 





IN ENGLAND, THE OFFER AT THE PRESENT 
, WILL BE TERMINATED ON DECEM- 
OTH, AND IN THIS COUNTRY 
eSHORTLY THEREAFTER. 


THE MANAGER 
xs. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


120 West 32nd St., New York 


Full sets, in 7 different bindings, both 
on India and ordinary paper, together 
with bookcases, on display in the 
Exhibition Rooms, 6th floor, 120 
West 32d St. Open every week day, 
including Saturday, from 9 to 6. 

Telephone 8530 Madison Sq. 














